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The professor was in a fix. 

He was in India on a traveling fel- 
lowship and was leaving Bombay that 
night to lecture in New Delhi next 
morning. But he’d sent his notes and 
slides to Calcutta, where he was to 
speak the following week. 

Could American Express help? 

“We could—and did,” comments 
John Miller, now our Denver District 
Manager, but at that time assigned to 
our Bombay office. 

“T put in a call to our Calcutta office. 
It took the long-distance operator three 
hours to get through, because of a 
storm. Our Calcutta people found the 
professor’s crate. They also found 





Night Flight to New Delhi 


there’d be no freight flight to New 
Delhi that night. 

“But our Calcutta manager offered 
to take the passenger flight to New 
Delhi, with the professor’s crate on his 
lap—even though the storm threatened 
to make his trip a tough one.” 

The crate arrived in New Delhi at 
5:27 next morning, and the professor 
made his lecture as planned. “The 
storm had broken up,” Miller adds, 
“so our Calcutta manager had a calm 
flight after all.” 

American Express had nothing to 
do with the calm weather. But the 
service is typical of the attention you 
and your clients can expect at any of 


the 400 American Express offices 
around the world. 

The men of American Express 
quickly, courteously furnish refunds if 
‘Travelers Cheques are lost . . . arrange 
car rentals . . . plan sight-seeing trips 
. .. recommend restaurants. 

They can also help you arrange 
overseas commercial banking or ware- 
housing facilities for your customers— 
in faraway countries where the lan- 
guage and laws are vastly different 
from our own. 

But no matter what the request, 
you can be certain of this: home-town 
service, even when you’re away from 
home—through American Express. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * CREDIT CARDS * TRAVEL SERVICE 


John J, Miller, District Manager, American Express, Denver 
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Your ready reference 


TO COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Our experience in practical and efficient 
correspondent banking services would fill 
volumes—but it doesn’t come in books! 
This knowledge and skill is the founda- 
tion of our many valuable facilities — 
personalized for your special, individual 
requirements. 

Hundreds of banks across the country 
are served every day by the complete 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y., Rector 2-8900 


BOND 
PORTFOLIO 
ANALYSIS 


functions which we undertake for the 
advancement of your particular interests 
both here and abroad. 

Call on us for friendly help in any mat- 
ter where the quick, effective action of a 
New York bank can smooth the way for 
your major and minor transactions. 
You’ll appreciate our capable methods, 
our prompt response to your needs. 
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From Where We Sit - . . . 


Inflation and the Banker 


N ESPECIALLY fortunate set of circumstances led to 
our attendance at the annual conventions of both 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania Bankers Associations 
recently held at Atlantic City. The experience might 
be best described as a week of exposure at close range to 
banker thought and opinion regarding the situation in 
which we find ourselves with reference to banking as a 
whole and the political, social, and economic environ- 
ment in which banks are presently obliged to do business. 
The programs followed the same constructive pattern 
that characterizes those of state bankers conventions in 
general. 


But hanging over the proceedings of both conventions 
was a distinctly discernible air of concern that all was 
not well with the United States of America. Symptomatic 
of that concern was the observation of President Brice 
A. Eldridge* of the New Jersey Bankers Association that 
the average politician was prone to “give lip service to 
the principle of a balanced budget,’’ but found very 
distasteful any effort to achieve that end by reducing 
expenditures or increasing taxes. He told the bankers in 
attendance that one of their responsibilities is to ‘‘work 
for the protection of the dollar.” 


Perhaps the hardest hitting of either session was done 
by Ralph W. Gwinn, former representative from New 
York’s 27th Congressional District, in an address be- 
fore the New Jersey group, in which he decried what 
he called the trend to public ownership in the nation. 
Said he, ‘‘You may be shocked to know that all 14 of 
your Congressmen from New Jersey last year voted for 
70 per cent of a socialist program as tabulated by the 
AFL-CIO. 


“Some of you may agree—some of you must agree— 
that we now have the kind of government you want, a 
government that is taking your property from you and 
making it public at an accelerating rate. Those of you 
who disagree will have to do something about it per- 
sonally. Bankers, especially leading bankers, have got 
to get down to dirt in politics, if they think there is 
dirt. And the best dirt is your own back yards, known 
as your precinct.” 


At a subsequent organizational meeting of the NJBA, 
newly elected President J. Milton Featherer, who is also 
executive vice president of the Penn’s Grove (Pa.) Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., declared that “bankers, who 
form the financial bulwark in Garden State communities, 
must prove themselves leaders in the fight against infla- 
tion.” 

J. Regis Walthour, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, cited his address of a year previous 
in which he warned ‘‘of the great danger of continued 
encroachment of both federal and state government on 
the operation of the free enterprise system in our 
country.” Mr. Walthour, who is president of The First 
National Bank in Greensburg, Pa., went on to say that 
the danger mentioned had not “diminished in the least 
in this year, and with the growing desire of certain 


*Mr, Eldridge is president of the Hackensack (N, J.) Tryst Co. 
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political elements to be the puppeteers of all they survey, 
we must be continuously alert and make known to 


others the dangers of excessive governmental regula- . 


tion.” 


Mr. Walthour mentioned the concerted effort being 
made by the members of the European Economic Com- 
munity and certain other countries to ‘‘sustain trade 
among the member nations and maintain a common 
tariff barrier against outsiders.” “‘If our balance of trade 
is to be maintained,” he said, ‘‘we must be prepared to 
counter these efforts with goods and merchandise at 
competitive prices. Continued inflation here at home 
can quickly dissipate our advantage of quality mer- 
chandise.”’ 


T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president of The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Norristown, Pa., who succeeded Mr. 
Walthour as president of the association, stated in his 
address of acceptance that his administration would 
launch a program designed to tell the citizens of our 
country ‘in language they can understand, of the dan- 
ger of looking to government to supply every need and 
luxury they think necessary to our way of life.’ 


“The program,” continued Mr. Glenn, ‘‘will call for 
the cooperation of every bank, whether it be in a met- 
ropolitan city or at a cross roads corner in some sparsely 
populated area of our great Commonwealth. The job of 
the banks will be to carry the material given to us by 
our Committee on Information to every citizen in our 
home communities. Unfortunately, that phase of the 
job cannot be done by the making of one speech by a 
local banker at the local Rotary Club. It will call for 
much leg work by all bank officers and directors. It will 
mean repetition at meeting after meeting, not only 
throughout this year, but for several years to come.” 


Organized banking across the country shares the views 
here expressed. But it is one thing to hold a view and 
quite another to really get out and fight for it. It is 
our devout hope and belief that the bankers of Penn- 
sylvania will give to Mr. Glenn’s program the whole- 
hearted support that it needs and deserves, and that 
bankers everywhere will make it their business to 
initiate and support similar efforts within their respec- 
tive communities. 


By their decision to adopt this course, the bankers 
of America will be hitting the line for a continuation 
of such freedoms as they still enjoy. By taking an op- 
posite or neutral course, they will be going along with 
the forces that spell ultimate defeat for all freedom. For 
it is true of freedom as it is of all things that are really 
worth while that to be held it must be everlastingly 
earned. 


Editor 
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Functiona 


The new common language symbols add 
to the normal function of the check as an 
instrument for money transfer. The check 
will become the source document for au- 
tomated bookkeeping systems. 


These new values that have been given 
the check make it a precision form from 
the paper through the printing. 


Since early in the development of the new 
system we have been working closely with 
the machine manufacturers and check 
printers to insure that La Monte Safety 
Papers will measure up to the new 
standards. 








safety paper for checks 
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*... bigness in a bank is 
important to a growing business, but it’s 

even more important that the bank see the long term, 

that its management plan ahead 

of the times.” 
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“Choose a Bank 
That Looks Beyond Today~ 


. with bold leader- 


ship . . . plans to serve the banking needs of 


First City National . . We are building a new skyscraper to 


house larger, more complete banking 
facilities. 


its correspondents ten . . . twenty . . . years 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





from now. 
We have increased our capital so that we 
can provide broader facilities for the grow- 


ing Southwest. 


MEMBER 






First City National intends to provide 
the quickest, most modern, most convenient 
service for its correspondent customers — 


today and tomorrow. 


FIRST Crry 


NATIONAL FRB AAR FRe OF HOUSTON 
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Washington Report ) 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 








The reserve requirement bill has passed the Senate and now awaits almost 
certain House approval. The bill has been amended to eliminate the Central Reserve 
City classification within three years. 

The Robertson bank merger bill also cleared the Senate last month. In the 
House it faces stiff opposition from liberals who want a more stringent measure, 
but prospects for eventual passage are good. 





The Brown bills to amend the National Bank Act were the subject of hearings 
before a House Banking subcommittee, and the supervisory agencies and ABA testified 
in support of both bills. While most of the bills’ provisions are technical, 
lending powers of national banks would be significantly liberalized in some areas. 

The self-employed pension plan bill, which passed the House in March, 
probably won’t come up for Senate consideration before next year at the earliest. 
Anticipating eventual enactment, however, many banks already are making plans to 
jump into the field. 


ABA also contemplates the introduction of bills to: 

*Require the payment of "substantial" Federal income taxes by mutual savings 
banks and savings and loan associations, and permit commercial banks to operate 
under an "adequate," industry-wide bad debt reserve formula. 

*Make cumulative voting for directors of national banks optional rather than 
mandatory as it is now. 

*Authorize national banks to issue preferred stock and capital debentures. 

*Permit national banks to grant stock options to officers. 


You’1l want to note two statistical reports just released here. 
Net current operating earnings (before income taxes) of the nation’s insured 
commercial banks dipped 1.5 per cent in 1958 to $2.9 billion, according to FDIC. 
Reflecting large profits on securities transactions (vs. a net loss in 1957), 
however, net profits after taxes climbed a cool 24 per cent to $1.7 billion. 
Dividends rose 7 per cent to $726 million, and retained profits soared 
40 per cent to $976 million. 


The aggregate market value of the investment holdings of 322 bank—operated 
common trust funds jumped $469 million in 1958 to $2.4 billion, the FRB reports. 
| Market appreciation accounted for nearly two-thirds of the increase. 
Of the net amount of new money coming into common trust funds last year, 
* ® approximately half was invested in bonds, 40 per cent in common stocks, 5 per cent 
in preferred stocks and 2 per cent in real estate loans. 
In_1957 only about 24 per cent of net new money went into common stocks, and 
in 1956 just 16 per cent was so invested. 
(For developments affecting the Government bond market, see page 15.) 
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rom checks to computers 
heres a 


URROUGHS {lic PROGRAM 


or any 
ystem of automation 
ou choose 


*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition : se 
preparation | 


What does the Burroughs MICR Program mean to you? 










\. 





It’s an all-inclusive program that offers com- 
plete professional counsel and all the advanced 
equipment necessary to provide you with a 
successful automation program exactly suited 
to your needs. It gives you any or all facets of 
automation—preparation, processing and ac- 
counting—from a single source. 


Everything from the design, manufacture and preparation 


of checks to high-speed automatic data processing on Bur- Burroughs nation-wide facilities for 
: Off-Premise Printing ... world’s 

roughs proved electronic computer systems. largest network of plants. 
Everything including professional assistance and _ unrivaled 
banking experience to guide you in systems planning and 
development, account numbering, personnel training, customer 


education, equipment installation. 


Everything to answer that vital immediate need: 
Filling your “pipelines” with E-13-B magnetic- 
ink encoded documents. 


For the faster they are filled, the faster you'll be 
able to realize the tremendous efficiency and the 
solid savings that go hand in hand with the equip- 
ment and services in Burroughs MICR Program. 


Get details now. Call our nearby branch. Or 


Burroughs Imprinter for 
write Burroughs Corporation, Financial Sales Depart- On-Premise Printing. 


ment, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bookkeeping Machine. 





Burroughs Amount 
and Account Number Printer. 






Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping 
Machine with optional 
Automatic Reader. 










Burroughs Proof and Distribution 
System with Amount Printing. 










Burroughs Electronic Bookkeeping Machine 
with Automatic Statement Processing. 





Burroughs Sorter-Reader. 






Burroughs 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW pimensions / IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS” 





e Burroughs Electronic Computer. 
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As our correspondents see us 


Every now and then The First 
National gets a letter from one of 
its correspondent banks that tells 
the story of our services so well that 
there’s nothing we can add. We re- 
ceived such a letter right after our 
last Conference, and we’re pleased 
to reproduce part of it here without 
further ado. It reads: 

“Since we started attending the 
Conferences about five years ago, 
we have been using your corre- 
spondent services more and more. 
First your Mr. Guthridge did much 
in planning our new bank building, 
and his help was invaluable to us. 


Then you sent a representative to 
our bank to help with internal prob- 
lems, and they were siraightened 
out intelligently and have proven 
effective. We often have referred 
perplexing matters to your bank 
for advice, which have been intelli- 
gently handled, and our course of 
action has been predicated on that 
advice. We have increased our use 
of your travelers’ checks and for- 
eign department to a point where 
no other bank is used unless the 
customer for some reason would so 
request. Lately we have begun to 
use your municipal and govern- 


ment bond department, and since 
this has been started, we have 
found that both portfolios have 
improved considerably, and our di- 
rectors are well pleased with results. 
Yields have improved as have rat- 
ings and diversification.” 

There it is—just a few of the 
many reasons why a correspondent 
relationship with The First can be 
so rewarding. If this kind of ser- 
vice makes sense to you, call an 
officer from Division F for full de- 
tails. He will be more than glad 
to help. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets « Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


BUSINESS LOANS 


Demand Rising 

During the four weeks ended May 
27, commercial and industrial loans 
at the nation’s weekly reporting banks 
shot up $421 million to $31.0 billion, a 
thumping $1.8 billion over a year 
earlier. In the like weeks last year, 
business loans declined $409 million. 


The latest rise in business borrowing 
from banks apparently reflects sub- 
stantial inventory accumulation as 
well as a modest upturn in plant and 
equipment spending. With the excep- 
tion of sales finance companies, oils, 
food processors and commodity deal- 
ers, all major industrial classifications 
increased their outstandings at banks 
last month. Leading the parade of bor- 
rowers were the metals and metal 
products manufacturers, mirroring the 
big buildup of steel stocks. 

Up Another Notch. With the de- 
mand for loans rising, on the one 
hand, and the Federal Reserve tight- 
ening up on the supply of loanable 
funds, on the other, a further general 
increase in interest rates was inevi- 
table. Led by The First National City 
Bank of New York, major banks 
hiked the prime lending rate to 4% 
per cent from 4 per cent. The second 
boost in a row, it returned the prime 
rate to the level prevailing at the peak 
of the 1957 money squeeze. 


Borrowing costs spurted higher in 
the new issue market, too. Under- 
scoring this trend late last month, big 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York 
accepted a net interest cost of 5.105 
per cent to sell $75 million of double-A 
rated bonds. That’s probably the cost- 
liest financing of comparable quality 
in more than a quarter of a century. 
Just a year ago, ConEd sold a similar 
bond issue at an annual charge to the 
company of 3.885 per cent. 

With the U.S. economy surging into 
new high ground and with corporate 
liquidity being reduced to build up 
inventories and expand plant, a fur- 
ther increase in business loan demand 
appears in prospect. 
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EXECUTIVES 


Realignment 
(Cover) 


Harris C. Kirk last month stepped 
up from president to chairman of 
American Trust Co. (resources: $1.8 
billion), but continues as chief execu- 
tive officer. Named to succeed him as 
president of the San Francisco-based 
bank is Ransom M. Cook, a senior 
vice president since 1951. In other 
high level changes at American Trust, 
investment man Dwight W. Chapman 
was elected executive vice president, 
and Stuart A. Heatley moved up from 
vice president to senior vice president. 


A veteran of 38 years with American 
Trust, Mr. Kirk was named a senior 
vice president in 1947, executive vice 
president in 1955, president in 1956, 
president and chief executive officer in 
1957. The 61-year-old Kirk is a former 
vice president and director of the As- 
sociation of Reserve City Bankers and 
at present is a member of ARCB’s 
committee on correspondent bank re- 
lations. Last month he was elected a 
director of Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
second largest utility in the U.S. 





U. S. INDUSTRY 
Borrowing will cost more. 


The New President. Ransom Cook 
also joined American Trust in 1921, 
worked up through the ranks to be- 
come a senior vice president in 1951 
and a director in 1956. Long active in 
organized banking, Mr. Cook is cur- 
rently president of the California 
Bankers Association and a member of 
the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association. He also is a di- 
rector of Cutter Laboratories, Inc., Re- 
serve Oil & Gas Co. and other corpo- 
rations. 


Mr. Chapman, now 59, has been 
manager of American Trust’s bond 
and securities department since 1933, 
a senior vice president since 1952. He 
is a member of the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers, the Investment 
Bankers Association and The Security 
Analysts of San Francisco. 


Stuart Heatley, a vice president 
since 1951, now becomes one of three 
senior vice presidents at American 
Trust. The others: H. Stephen Chase, 
in charge of the bank’s development 
program, and Edgar D. O’Brien, head 
of the real estate loan department. 


MERGERS 
New York 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank (as- 
sets: $3.6 billion) and The New York 
Trust Co. ($1.0 billion) will merge 
under the name Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co., subject to the appro- 
val of stockholders, the State Super- 
intendent of Banks and the Federal 
Reserve Board. The merger will create 
the third largest bank in New York 
and the fourth largest nationally. 


New York Trust has long been the 
subject of merger rumors, so this 
month’s announcement comes as no 
great surprise. It follows close on the 
heels of the $4 billion Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. consolidation (BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY, Jan. 15). 


Blue Chip Banking. B ot h Chemi- 
cal and New York Trust do a large 
wholesale business with corporations 
and correspondent banks, and both 
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operate big personal, pension and cor- 
porate trust departments. In addi- 
tion, Chemical carries on a substan- 
tial retail business through 94 offices. 
New York Trust maintains six branch- 
es. 

Senior executive officers of the 
merged bank will be Harold H. Helm, 
58, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer; Adrian M. Massie, 62, chairman 
of the trust committee; Hulbert S. 
Aldrich, 51, and Gilbert H. Perkins, 
62, vice chairmen of the board; and 
Isaac B. Grainger, 63, president. In 
another high level change, Willis 
McDonald, 59, will become senior vice 
president. 

Under terms of the merger plan 
approved by directors this month, 
holders of New York Trust stock will 
receive 134 shares of the merged insti- 
tution for each share of New York 
Trust held. Present Chemical Bank 
shares will remain outstanding. 


Pittsburgh 

Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co. (resources: $621 million) 
and Fidelity Trust Co. ($352 million) 
will merge under the name First Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, subject to 
the approval of the Comptroller and 
stockholders. Not only will the com- 
bined institution be in a better posi- 
tion to compete for the banking busi- 
ness of major corporations, it also will 
be one of the nation’s bigger trust com- 
panies (Fidelity alone manages per- 
sonal trust funds adding up to $508 
million). At the retail level, the bank 
will operate more than 50 offices in 
three counties. 





FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 
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JOHN A. BYERLY 





HAROLD H. HELM 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 


Management will be headed by 
John A. Byerly, 61, chairman; Frank 
E. Agnew, Jr., 55, president; John H. 
Lucas, 64, vice chairman; and Philip 
K. Herr, 57, senior vice president. 
Under terms of the merger, Fidelity 
stockholders will receive 114 shares 
of the new First National Bank stock 
for each Fidelity share held, and 
Peoples First holders will exchange on 
a share-for-share basis. 


Indianapolis 


American Fletcher National Bank & 
Trust Co. (resources: $340 million) 
and Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. ($105 
million), both of Indianapolis, will 


FRANK E. McKINNEY 
Principals in major bank mergers now pending 


merge under the name and charter of 
the former, subject to the usual stock- 
holder and supervisory approval. The 
merged bank will be the largest in 
Indiana and have a legal lending limit 
of $2.5 million. It will operate 37 of- 
fices and maintain correspondent rela- 
tionships with as many as 60 per cent 
of all banks in the state. 


Top management will consist of 
Frank E. McKinney, 54 (and former 
national chairman of the Democratic 
Party), chairman; H. Prentice Brown- 
ing, 47, president and chairman of the 
executive committee; and Harold S. 
Cross, executive vice president. Under 
the merger proposal, AFNB stock- 
holders will retain their present shares, 
while Fidelity stockholders will re- 
ceive seven shares of the merged bank 
for each 10 shares of Fidelity held. 
It’s expected that following the mer- 
ger AFNB stock will be placed on a 
$2.00 annual dividend basis (vs. 
$1.60 now). 


California 


The proposed merger of First West- 
ern Bank & Trust Co. (assets: $1.1 
billion) and California Bank ($1.2 
billion) is still held up. Last month the 
U.S. District Judge at San Francisco 
denied a motion by Firstamerica 
Corp., parent company of both banks, 
to dismiss an antitrust complaint filed 
by the Justice Department. 


Referring to the Court’s order, 
Firstamerica chairman Frank L. King, 
61, says: ‘‘We are naturally disap- 
pointed to have lost this first round; 
but on advice of our attorneys we are 
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Off-beat, side street location pays off 


for the Bank of Bethesda 


“We thought we were 
taking a chance when 
we built our new 
drive-in branch ina 
new commercial area 
away from the main 
thoroughfares,” says 
Mr. Edward D. Sacks, 
Vice President of 
} Maryland’s Bank of 
: . Bethesda. 

“But it certainly paid off. New deposits attributable to 
this facility already exceed $1,000,000. Customers say 
it’s our uncongested location that makes banking with 
us so pleasant. What we feared might be a disadvantage 
has turned out to be one of our greatest assets. 

“The entire cost of the installation was $97,000, includ- 
ing land, building and equipment. We anticipated it 
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would pay for itself in five to six years, but our better 
than 15,000 cars monthly average has already cut our 
estimate on pay-off to three years. 

“We looked at all the drive-in windows before deciding 
on Mosler. You can’t ignore exclusive features like 
Mosler’s draft-proof deposit drawer and constant, hi-fi 
speaker-microphone system. As a matter of fact ours is 
strictly a Mosler operation. In addition to four drive-in 
windows, we decided on a Mosler walk-up window, day 
and night depository and money safe. 

“We’re looking forward to opening another branch in 
a couple of months. You can bet it will be Mosler 
equipped.” 

Problem Solving—A Mosler Specialty. From auto bank- 
ing to the largest bank vaults, Mosler design and manu- 
facturing experience is at yeur service. Write for 
Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and information 
on any banking problem involving banking equipment. 


Integrated banking equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. N, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N. Y. + World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults...Since 1848 
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In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Sales Ltd., 145 Front Street East, Toronto, Canada 
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taking the matter directly to the Su- 
preme Court. It is important that we 


get this matter clarified as soon as pos- 
sible.”’ 


California Bank became a subsidi- 
ary of Firstamerica through an ex- 
change of stock on March 31, and at 
the same time Mr. King, president of 
California Bank, took over as chair- 
man of the holding company. Last 
month Mr. King also was named 
a director of First Western. Mean- 
while, Darwin A. Holway, formerly 
senior vice president in charge of the 
commercial banking department of 
California Bank, joined First Western 
as an executive vice president. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 


Coin of the Future 


Ray R. Eppert, 56-year-old presi- 
dent of Burroughs Corp., could tell 
stockholders at their annual meeting 
last month of some wondrous addi- 
tions to the company’s product array. 
Said he: “‘All of these advances along 
a widening frontier are based on elec- 
tronics—the coin of the future in the 
business machines industry.” 


Clearly, Ray Eppert was giving top 
billing to Burroughs’ new MICR 
(magnetic ink character recognition) 
equipment for banks. Products in this 
line range from an imprinter designed 
for encoding magnetic ink characters 
on checks to a sorter capable of hand- 
ling 1,560 items a minute. While the 
magnetic automation program will 
“equally benefit’? many kinds of busi- 
nesses, Mr. Eppert explains, “‘the ini- 
tial impetus pinpoints the important 
banking market.” 


PENSION FUND ASSETS: 
HOW THEY’RE GROWING 





1951 1952 1953 1954 =: 1955 1956 1957 1958 
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BURROUGHS’ EPPERT 
Banking on banks 


Reflecting the introduction of new 
products and other factors, Burroughs 
was able to ring up total revenue of 
$81 million in the first quarter of 1959, 
compared with $68 million in the like 
period last year. And, despite un- 
usually heavy engineering and de- 
velopment costs, first-quarter net 
jumped to $1.5 million from $1.1 mil- 
lion a year earlier. Ray Eppert expects 
the improvement in volume and earn- 
ings to continue throughout the year. 


INVESTMENTS 
Bigger & Bigger 


The ever-growing importance of 
pension funds to the securities mar- 
kets was underscored again last month 
by new data released by the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission. SEC’s 
figures cover all noninsured corporate 
pension funds, most of which are ad- 
ministered by banks. Assets of these 
funds added up to a whopping $22.1 
billion (book value) at the end of 1958, 
an increase during the year of $2.8 
billion, or 14 per cent. 

Based on book value, the trusteed 
funds held $2.0 billion of U.S. Govern- 
ment securities, $11.7 billion of cor- 
porate bonds, $6.0 billion of common 
stock and $655 million of preferred 
stock (chart). On a market value basis, 
the funds held $1.9 billion of Govern- 
ments, $10.9 billion of corporate 
bonds, $9.5 billion of common stock 
and $608 million of preferred. 


More in Equities. Net purchases of 
common stock by trusteed corporate 
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pension funds last year amounted to 
$1.2 billion, compared with $1.0 bil- 
lion in 1957, only $290 million in 1951. 
In 1958, 43 per cent of the funds’ net 
receipts went into common stock—a 
higher proportion than in any pre- 
vious year. 


In view of their huge holdings of 
common stock, are pension funds and 
their managers likely to grab control 
of major corporations? Pension fund 
consultant Robert Tilove sees little 
danger of this happening. In a study 
released last month by the Fund for 
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the Republic, Mr. Tilove points out 
that long established investment poli- 
cies of bank trustees preclude the use 
of funds for purposes of corporate em- 
pire building. 


Bank Stock Changes 


@ First National Bank of Arizona paid 
an extra dividend of 10 cents a share 
in addition to the regular quarterly 
payment of 30 cents. Directors also 
approved a 5 per cent stock dividend 
and a rights offering of 48,300 new 
shares at $35 a share on a 1-for-20 
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basis. More than 50 per cent of the 
bank’s stock is owned by Firstamerica 
Corp. 

®@ Citizens National Bank of Los An- 
geles will pay a 1-for-2 stock dividend 
and offer stockholders rights to pur- 
chase 210,000 new shares on a 1-for-5 
basis, subject to the approval of hold- 
ers at a special meeting June 23. Price 
of the new shares will be between 
$37.50 and $40. It is expected that 
cash dividends of 40 cents a share 
quarterly, or $1.60 annually, will be 
paid on the 1.26 million shares to be 
outstanding. In terms of the present 
number of shares, this represents a 
boost in the annual dividend from 
$2.25 a share (including extra) to 
$2.40. 

@ City Bank of Detroit placed its 
stock on a regular quarterly dividend 
basis of 25 cents a share. The bank 
formerly paid 30 cents semi-annually. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ The bill in the Illinois Legislature 
to bring the question of limited 
branch banking in the Chicago area 
to a public referendum is dead for this 
year. But backers vow to renew the 
fight at the next legislative session. 


@ The First National Bank of Boston, 
oldest chartered bank in New England 
and probably in the country, will mark 
its 175th anniversary July 5. The 
bank already had five years of success- 
ful operation behind it when the U.S. 
Constitution was ratified. 

@ Chicago banks hiked the interest 
rate they pay on savings deposits from 
2 per cent to 3 per cent, the legal 
maximum. 

@ The Federal Reserve Board closed 
several “loopholes” in stock margin 
rules. New amendments to Regula- 
tions T and U affect withdrawals of 
cash or securities from restricted mar- 
gin accounts, ‘“‘statements of purpose”’ 
and loans to purchase convertible 
bonds. 

@ The bid of Carl A. Bimson, presi- 
dent of Valley National Bank of Ari- 
zona, for the vice presidency of the 
American Bankers Association in 
1959-60 received the endorsement of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association. 
The popular Mr. Bimson is unopposed 
for the office. 

@ A seat on the American Stock Ex- 
cnange sold for $60,000, highest price 
since 1931. Amex trading volume has 
been running at nearly three times 
last year’s pace. 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals * Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 





Last heard in 1957, this old melody was composed by the Federal Reserve 
with new lyrics by Treasury debt managers. It proclaims more and more loudly the 
return of stringent credit conditions, mounting competition among borrowers for 
capital funds, still further substantial increases in rates and yields. 


Rapidly rising economic activity, a sharp upturn in money _supply_in_the 
budget picture all have a forceful impact on market conditions and psychology. 

Investor preference in the Government market leans strictly toward 
shortest maturities, locking in the Treasury and preventing lengthening of the 
topheavy debt. Trading continues thin in medium and longer maturities and 
fluctuations are often abrupt on little volume. 

Yields on Governments have reached the highest levels since 1921, at 
which time an issue of 3 3/4 per cent notes due in 1922 sold at 95 1/4 to yield 
6.75 per cent. While market men do not foresee so severe an adjustment as that 
in the brief post-World War I depression, they join most investors in their 
expectation of progressively higher yields over coming months. 


Great as the Treasury’s troubles are, they show no real signs of les— 
sening despite improved prospects of a balanced budget in fiscal 1960. 

Cash financing for the second half of 1959 is estimated at $6 to $7 bil- 
lion and may be launched _ in July with announcement late this month of a $3-4 
billion operation. This represents new funds to meet the seasonal deficit, 
and, if a balanced budget develops, would be paid off in the first half of 1960. 
The figure does not include funds which will be raised to meet attrition on re- 
fundings and savings bond redemptions in excess of new sales. 
in the July financing and the August cash financing scheduled to follow. 

Size of the August financing will be determined largely by the amount of 
attrition on refunding of $13.5 billion 1 5/8s (only $5.2 billion publicly—held) 
maturing August 1. The Treasury also must redeem for cash on August 1 some 
$473 million of the 4s of 1961, the amount chosen for redemption by holders. 


The Treasury’s basic problem is the same as that haunting the Government 
market: investor indifference to Governments maturing in more than one year. 

This apathy is best demonstrated by institutional portfolios. Debt 
managers estimate that institutions have, on balance, reduced holdings of Govern— 
ments by $1.5 billion in the past six years, despite a huge $100 billion gain 
in assets over the same period. 


Life insurance companies and mutual savings banks reduced holdings by 
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$5.5 billion, and the proportion of their assets in Governments has declined 
50 per cent. Corporate pension funds increased assets to $22.1 billion at the 
end of 1958 from $19.3 billion a year earlier—but cut holdings of Governments 
to $1.9 billion from $2 billion. Savings and loan associations and state and 
local governments have bolstered holdings of Treasury issues, but their total 
assets have climbed at a more rapid rate so that these obligations represent a 
diminishing percentage of over-all hoidings. © @ 
Even commercial bank holdings of Governments have eased this year. The 
large reporting banks owned $29 billion in late May, a decline of $1.9 billion 
from the end of 1958. This downturn accompanied a strong contra-seasonal upswing 
in bank loan demand in many areas, particularly outside reporting centers. 


Who, then, have been the big buyers of Governments? The answer is that 
required rebuilding. Durability of non-bank, corporate demand for short-term 
Treasurys remains a big question mark over the market. 

Although Treasury financing requirements in the second half will be 
several times first half needs, it is highly uncertain that corporations will 
continue to increase holdings of short-term Governments as rapidly as they have 
been. Moreover, although commercial bank holdings of Governments rose in the 
second half of 1958 as loan demand remained slack, such absorption of Treasury 
issues by banks this year will be much more difficult as loans climb sharply. 


Contra—seasonal demand for bank credit was the chief reason for a big 
$2.4 billion advance in the money supply from February through April. 

Showing understandable concern about this development, the Fed has 
reserves have been rising inexorably, reached $322 million in late May——the 
first time the reserve deficiency topped $300 million since November 1957. 

Another boost in the discount rate should be anticipated as net borrowed 
reserves trend upward. Although the new 3 1/2 per cent rate matches the postwar 
peak prevailing from August to November 1957, in the 1920s the level frequently 
reached 6 per cent and in 1920 it even hit 7 per cent. 


Congress awaits an Administration request to boost the present 4 1/4’ per 
years or more, as we go to press. This would accompany a request to raise the 
debt limit itself to possibly $295 billion and to liberalize savings bond terms. 


and yields have advanced to peaks not witnessed for 25 years or more. May’s 
industrial and utility debt flotations increased to $315 million, highest so far 
this year. Near month’s end the Consolidated Edison first mortgage 5 1/8s and the 
West Penn Power 5 1/8s, both rated AA, were priced to yield more than 5 per cent, 
While both issues met excellent response, no price improvement is in sight 

with the yield gap between corporates and Governments narrowing and the calendar 
of new offerings very likely to build up considerably this fall. 

Yields on state and municipal issues persist in rising to 20-year _ highs @ |: 
following brief intermittent periods of stabilization. The calendar of new 
offerings is very heavy. Last month’s Public Housing Administration $104.8 
million bonds sold at an average net interest cost of 3.78 per cent, highest on 
record. Yields should edge ahead as the equation of supply and demand prevails. 
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To Build or Not to Build? 


This eminent bank designer offers many helpful suggestions 
both to those who are struggling for the answer to this ques- 
tion, and to those who have answered it in the affirmative. 


By WALLACE CUNNEEN 
President, The Cunneen Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LL BANK BUILDING and remodel- 
ing projects begin with a con- 
sideration of the question of 

whether or not anything at all should 
be done toward enlarging and mod- 
ernizing the bank’s facilities. The fact 
that the question is being weighed is 
conclusive proof that the need is there, 
and failure to meet any need there 
may be spells a forfeiture of any gains 
that might be achieved by meeting it. 

There is an ever present danger in 
situations of this kind that the gains 
thus forfeited would add up with the 
passing of time to sufficient income to 
provide for the amortization of the 
investment entailed along with sub- 
stantial additions to the bank’s earn- 
ings. A “wait and see” attitude is 
rarely the right approach and results, 
more often than not, in a needless 
denial to the bank’s customers of pres- 
ent-day comforts, conveniences, and 
services. 

But to modernize improperly can 
prove to be quite as expensive in 
terms of potential but unrealized 
benefits as not to modernize at all, 
and it is probably their fear that they 
will move in the wrong direction that 
causes many bankers to hesitate to 
start a building program that they 
know is needed. They wonder if it will 
all have to be done over again in five, 
seven, or ten years. 


All too often, that has been exactly 
the case. The record clearly indicates 
that a considerable percentage of 
modernization work has been done on 
buildings that had been ‘‘completely 
modernized” in the recent past. A 
principal cause of these failures lies in 
the fact that trends in the growth and 
expansion of populations and _ busi- 
nesses have been miscalculated if not 
disregarded entirely, and little if any 
thought was given to the direction in 
which they were moving. A_prerequi- 
site to the intelligent planning of any 
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building or modernization project is a 
thoroughgoing determination and 
analysis of these trends at both the 
national and local levels. 


Sociologists tell us that the U. S. 
population is expected to increase by 
40 million by 1970, but whether this is 
good or bad in individual instances 
depends entirely upon the relative po- 
sition of the area in question with 
reference to the trends indicated. One 
survey indicates that over half of the 
nation’s children are in one-sixth of its 
families, and that these families repre- 
sent only one-tenth of the national in- 
come. So the process of evaluating 
population trends is not merely a mat- 
ter of counting. The impact of present 
and prospective building booms will 
vary greatly with the nature of the 
area served by the bank. 


Along with the total of available 
prospective business must be con- 
sidered the share that will fall to the 
bank planning a modernization pro- 
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gram. This calls for a careful appraisal 
of competitive factors; the relative 
aggressiveness and progressiveness of 
competing institutions; and a projec- 
tion, based on best available estimates, 
of the manner in which the banking 
business of the area is likely to be 
divided. 

Having ascertained as accurately as 
possible the amount of business the 
bank will be called upon to handle 
over the foreseeable future, it is con- 
fronted with the question, “How far 
should we go? Where does profitable 
expansion end and unwarranted ex- 
pense begin?’’ The features and in- 
novations over which some building 
committees have lingered longest have 
been found to be the very ones that 
are most essential to a really profit- 
able building or modernization proj- 
ect. It is true in this field as in most 
others that inaction wrecks progress. 
Let no building committee that thinks 
it has avoided costly mistakes by 
“doing nothing’’ boast of its genius! 


Three Years or Thirty? 


Most vital of all decisions the bank 
must make in connection with an ex- 
pansion and modernization program is 
that involving a choice between the 
renovation of its present quarters and 
the designing of an entirely new build- 
ing. Granted that the project must 
make adequate provision for the fu- 
ture, it is still necessary to consider 
whether that term encompasses a 
period of three years or thirty. That 
raises a real question as to the relative 
annual cost of taking the one course 
or the other, and suggests at least a 
fair likelihood that any money mo- 
mentarily saved by remodeling will be 
lost time and again in terms of profits 
that might have been. 


Such likelihood is increased by the 
probability that remodeling projects 
ordinarily have a way of leaving the 
space problem unsolved, particularly 
as it pertains to provision for future 
growth. This phase of the project 
should by all means be managed in 
such a way as to accommodate not 
only definitely anticipated and pro- 
jected growth, but to take care of 
any unexpected shifts and upturns 
that may occur as well. 


The fact that few bankers are called 
upon to make these decisions more 
than once in a generation doubtless 
accounts for much of the uncertainty 
they feel as they contemplate the 
many alternative courses from among 
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which they must make a choice. To 
replace this uncertainity with confi- 
dence, it is necessary to bring to bear 
upon the problems encountered a 
thorough knowledge of both the bank- 
ing and the bank building businesses. 


A well designed bank building gene- 
rates increased business by creating a 
distinct air of welcome. To this must 
be added the facilities that will most 
efficiently serve the needs of those who 
respond to the invitation thus pre- 
sented. For facilities, methods and 
procedures that give rise to a maxi- 
mum of customer satisfaction will be 
found, by and large, to be the most 
efficient in point of per unit cost of 
services rendered. 


Well considered expenditures on 
building and renovation or remodeling 
projects, along with those going into 
improved customer services of every 
kind, may therefore be depended upon 
to yield returns in terms of profits re- 
sulting from both increased business 
and improved operating efficiencies. 
It is the purpose of this article to spell 
out some of the ways such expendi- 
tures can be made to serve this dual 
role. 


Dignity or Informality? 


The character image created by the 
architectural style of a new bank 
building can strongly influence the 
business-building ability of the struc- 
ture. An example of the varying con- 
ditions that such buildings are called 
upon to meet is found in the central 
office of a metropolitan bank and its 
suburban branches. Whereas the for- 
mer might be well served by an arch- 
itectural scheme that is conservative 
and dignified, the character image 
thus produced would be quite out of 
keeping with the needs of a commun- 
ity of contemporary-minded families 
whose homes, dress and attitudes are 
all on the side of informality. It is 
much more important that the branch 
harmonize with its community in this 
regard, than that it follow the pattern 
set by the main office. 


Another practical consideration is 
the ‘‘wearability”’ of the architectural 
pattern chosen. A building whose style 
is too closely tied to the times in 
which it chances to have been built is 
in danger of soon becoming dated and 
losing much of its attractiveness. Here, 
again, it is necessary not only to con- 
sider the nature of the area served as 
it is constituted today, but to antici- 
pate so far as possible the character- 
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Formerly Wasted Space . . . 


A unique example of vastly improved space utilization is that achieved 
by Montgomery County Bank & Trust Co. (formerly The National Bank of 
Pottstown), Pottstown, Pa. The original bank lobby was nearly three stories 
high, and the large jutting row of conventional tellers’ cages encroached 
severely on space needed for other purposes. 


istics it will assume with the passing of 
one, two, or three decades. A style 
that can be relied upon to conform to 
its environment both in the present 
and for the foreseeable future, will 
prove to be a real factor in maintain- 
ing, or even increasing, the value of 
the building as time goes on. 


Style or Utility? 


Architects and builders have in re- 
cent decades adhered ever more 
closely to the principle that the bank 
building must be designed from the 
inside out rather than from the out- 
side in. There had been in years gone 
by a time-worn tradition that func- 
tional details must yield to the arbi- 
trary dictates of style. A building’s 
primary function was held to be to 
supply space in an environment that 
spelled solidity and dignity, and not 
too much thought was given to the 
adequacy or suitability of the space 
provided. 

All of that has changed. For some 
years past the functional needs of the 
bank have occupied the center of the 
stage from the moment the planning 
of a building or remodeling project 
got under way until the last nail was 
driven; and style has been vastly im- 





proved in the process. For reflected in 
every detail of the bank’s outward 
appearance is the same regard for the 
well-being of employee and customer 
that has characterized the many in- 
ternal features designed to add to 
their comfort, convenience, and satis- 
faction. 

Perhaps the most revolutionary of 
these is air conditioning. Benefits de- 
rived from this profit builder should 
be considered more largely in terms of 
their impact on the bank’s operating 
results than those concerned solely 
with room temperatures. Integral 
year-round climate and humidity con- 
trol will show a rise of up to 60 per 
cent in employee operating efficiency 
over comparable non-air-conditioned 
areas, and a drop of 30 per cent in 
absenteeism. Electronic dust removal 
equipment built into the system will 
remove 95 per cent of the tons of dust 
particles in the air, thus extending the 
useful life of fabrics, floor coverings, 
and others of the building’s appoint- 
ments and contents, to say nothing of 
its beneficial effects on the health of 
all who enter the bank’s premises. 


No attempt will be made here to 
discuss space and layout requirements 
as they are affected by a bank’s ac- 
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. Becomes an Added Floor 


Complete reconstruction of the banking room resulted in the conversion 
of the high-ceilinged lobby into one of conventional height, and the creation 
of an added floor of office and work space. Other benefits include increased 
desk space and customer accommodations in the bank’s lobby, along with 
improved lighting, ventilation, and acoustical conditions. 


counting system, and its great variety 
of automatic machines and equipment. 
The subject of automation is simply 
too broad to lend itself to adequate 
discussion in anything less than a 
sizable book. There are, however, a 
number of construction features that 
should be incorporated into a new of- 
fice that will make future conversion 
to more advanced accounting systems 
considerably easier and less expensive. 


If Automation Comes 


A bank that is facing the probability 
that it will sooner or later install 
heavy, heat-producing automation 
equipment would be wise to con- 
struct floors in the appropriate areas 
that will support this added weight. 
It may be that some sections of the 
floor will be found to require as much 
as 50 per cent of added strength. 
These areas should also be provided 
with extra large cooling ducts, so that 
the bank will be ready for the day 
when a heavy-duty air conditioner 
will be installed for the sole purpose 
of cooling the electronic equipment. 

It is important to make sure, in this 
connection, that freight doors and el- 
evators will be sufficiently large to 
accommodate any heavy machinery 
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and equipment that it may be neces- 
sary to install at some later date as 
part of an automation program. This 
may prevent the expense and embar- 
rassment of having to knock out 
windows or a section of the wall. It 
should also be remembered that 
electronic equipment must have its 
own direct source of electrical power, 
and that the heavy-duty wiring this 
would require may be done far more 
advantageously when the regular elec- 
trical work is installed than a few 
years later. This precautionary meas- 
ure may well result in a considerable 
saving as well as a much more satis- 
factory job. As an inexpensive alter- 
native, empty conduit may be in- 
stalled, making future wiring for 
many applications a simple matter. 
Because the one constant factor in 
bank operations as in most other 
things is change, anything that can 
be done to add to the flexibility and 
adaptability of the bank’s work space 
is all to the good. One possible means 
of achieving this end is by the use of 
pre-assembled wall sections. These 
can be relocated at very low cost and 
with a minimum of inconvenience and 
delay as alterations are made neces- 
sary from time to time by changes in 
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FACILITY CHECK LIST 


Things to consider when 
planning new banking 
facilities 


1 Acoustical treatment 


1 Adding machines at check desks 


Air exhaust for meeting room 


J Areas for mail handling, print- 


ing, library 
Automated proof-transit 


Automatic entrance doors, in- 
cluding ‘air door” 


Before and after hours banking 


0 Board room in possible combi- 


0 


nation with another facility 


Cafeteria and other food ser- 
vice 


J Children’s corner 


© Display lighting 


O Drinking water outlets 
| Drive-in and walk-in banking 


1 Dumb waiter, pneumatic tubes, 


etc. 
Dust control 
Emergency lighting 


First aid station 


© Floor and stair safety features 


O Functional music 


QO Future installations of business 


machines 


| Height and width of tellers’ 


counter 


| Home-builders’ room 


Insurance rates 


1 Junior steps 


Landscaping 


O Lawn sprinklers 


1] Lounge and toilet facilities 
1 Parking 
1 Protective lighting 


O Public address system 


1 Security, including fire protec- 


tion 


1 Sidewalk snow-melting 


O Solar study 


J Structural provision for future 


additions 


0 Waiting areas 
O Wardrobes 


1 Waste paper disposal 


Waterproofing 


Year-round ventilation 
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HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 22 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 
of Our Customers’ Business’”’ 


TNs becomes evident when visitors observe that your phones 

are equipped wirvh Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 
hear a word you say. 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 
noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


schools for skills 
that build greater production— 
sound investments 





Technical specialists—competent industrial workers—efficient 
office personnel—all are urgently needed in today’s world of 
challenge. In thriving Puerto Rico, thousands of young people 
and adults are now being trained for such tasks in well- 
equipped Vocational Schools throughout the Commonwealth. 


Subjects cover scores of demanding occupations, from 
sewing-machine operation to X-ray techniques. 


The value of these special schools is already clear in fast- 
rising earning power, increased productivity and more wide- 
spread prosperity in Puerto Rico. Such educational progress 
contributes greatly to the strength, stability and diversification 
of Puerto Rico’s economy, and to the soundness of the invest- 
ment opportunities offered in the tax-exempt bonds of Puerto 
Rico, its municipalities and its various Authorities. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT P. O. .S 
BANK FOR PUERTO RICO Puerto Rico 


Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 37 Wall Str Street, 


New York 5, N.Y. 






the work flow. 


Electrified floors and adequate ver- 
tical wireways likewise provide con- 
siderable flexibility. Should future 
operational changes make it necessary. 
these preplanned facilities will make it 
possible to install the required ad- 
ditional wiring quickly and easily. 


A relatively new and helpful de- 
velopment is a new ceiling system 
which provides access to pipes, ducts 
and electrical work above the ceiling. 
Others that have been with us for 
some time but are making an ever 
greater contribution to the over-all 
comfort and effiiciency of banking 
quarters are improved acoustical treat- 
ment and lighting. Lighting technol- 
ogy has been making steady progress 
and concerns itself with producing 
just the right blend of brightness, color 
and intensity for every function that 
it is called upon to perform. 


‘Work flow analysis’ is a term used 
in describing the science of planning an 
orderly and predictable flow of work 
and employee traffic. Conveniently 
located equipment, vaults, aisles, 
doors, etc., can materially reduce 
operating costs by increasing the ef- 
ficiency of every employee. The loss 
of time incident to traffic between the 
proof department and the tellers’ area 
has in many cases been eliminated by 
the use of pneumatic tubes, dumb- 
waiters, or closed-circuit TV systems. 
Public address and intercommunica- 
tion systems are also making a contri- 
bution to increased efficiency and 
operating profits. 


“Customer Conditioning” a Must 


That phase of bank design that is 
specifically concerned with creating 
customer satisfaction is appropriately 
referred to as “‘customer condition- 
ing.’”’ An important aspect of custo- 
mer conditioning is that which con- 
cerns itself with providing needed 
parking, in-car and walk-up banking 
facilities. This, like any other piece of 
engineering, requires knowledgeable 
planning if regrettable mistakes are 
to be avoided. Care must be taken to 
provide driveways with the proper 
width and turning radius; and even 
the coloring and height of the curbing 
has been known to have a definite 
bearing on the popularity of the facil- 
ity in question. 


The bank’s lobby is the single area 
that most fully expresses its cor- 
porate personality. It most direct- 
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ly influences the customer’s opinion of 
the bank. It is in this area, across a 
strip barely three feet wide, where a 
major portion of the bank’s business 
is transacted. 


The design of the tellers’ counter, 
as well as the equipment with which 
they work, has an important bearing 
on the efficiency with which they 
serve both customer and bank. Like- 
wise, the design of the customers’ side 
of the counter may spell the difference 
between an altogether convenient or a 
very awkward arrangement, with a 
correspondingly favorable or unfavor- 
able customer reaction. The physical 
layout of the lobby should be care- 
fully planned with a view to making 
ample provision for the profusion of 
customer services that characterize 
present-day banking. 


Color and Style Important 


The factors contributing to favor- 
able customer reaction are a study in 
themselves. The psychological impact 
of a well co-ordinated lobby area is 
tremendous, and the role played by 
color is particularly important. Also 
important are the styling and ar- 
rangement of lobby furniture, the co- 
ordination of floor coverings, drapes, 
wall colors, lighting, and the use of 
distinctive woods, plastics, mosaics, 
fabrics, along with other new building 
and decorative materials. 

All this emphasis on appearance 
should not be permitted to detract 
from the importance of the distinctly 
utilitarian phases of the project. 
Proper vault engineering, for example, 
is vital. It must include the applica- 
tion of the latest developments in 
waterproofing technology, and a care- 
ful appraisal of all the considerations 
that have a bearing on the size and 
location of the vault, the coupon 
facilities, and other appurtenances. 

Care in the selection of materials 
used can do much toward minimizing 
the labor required to keep the building 
in a good state of maintenance and re- 
pair. Great strides have been made in 
the development of new and exciting 
building materials that are easy to 
maintain, and the mere fact that they 
have not yet been used in a given 
community should not argue against 
their use, for it is possible by this 
means to reduce maintenance costs by 
some 25 to 50 per cent. 

With mechanization playing a 
steadily increasing role in bank and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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INTER-COUNTY TITLE 


GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1927 


| 

| Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
| certainty with 

| 


TITLE INSURANCE 
17_ OFFICES 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MASS., MARYLAND, OHIO, 
INDIANA, FLORIDA, DELAWARE, 
KENTUCKY, VIRGINIA, WEST VA. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
| 
| AND DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-2700 








Thomas H. Quinn 
President 


BOND SWAP 


Are you interested in swapping 

23% % non-marketable Government 
bonds, Series 1975-80, for seasoned 
VA 4°) mortgages heid by FRMA— 
par for par? 


Quality mortgage servicers. 


HUNTOON, PAIGE & CO. 
44 Wail St., New York 5, NW. Y. 
Wiitehall 3-5866 


NATIONWIDE BROKERS VA AND FHA 






















—WEW! ELECTRIC 


QUICK SET 





@ For o temporary supply of num- 
bered checks to a new depositor 


@ For numbering counter checks 


@ For numbering deposit tickets 
(single or carbonized) 


@ For coding checks presented with- 
out number 





The Ajax machine is being adopted by many commercial banks for printing the 
depositor’s code number on checks, deposit tickets, signature cards, ledger sheets and 
many other forms. The AJAX does it QUICKLY . .. NEATLY . . . EXACT. 

It penetrates carbonized or NCR deposit tickets beautifully. Wheel set up made to 
your specifications and any number of figures or combination of figures and letters 
can be supplied. 


Positive positioning according to ABA regulations is assured with the Ajax platform. 
Simply set levers to correct code number—set dial for depth of print, place check on 
platform and slide into machine which will automatically print in exact position. 


AJAX BUSINESS MACHINES, Inc. 


112 Magnolia Ave., Westbury, N. Y. EDgewood 3-2111 
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Common Stock Analysis 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


While the paper industry cur- 
rently suffers from some over- 
capacity, the basic trend of 
paper consumption is clearly 
upward. International Paper, 
world’s largest diversified pa- 
per producer, appears in an 
excellent position to benefit. 


The stock is suitable for trust 
investment, and its present 
market valuation seems rea- 
sonable in view of longer-term 
appreciation possibilities. 


By H. ROGER SECREST 


HE PAPER INDUSTRY, one of the 
larger industries in terms of dol- 
lar sales, also has had one of the 

best domestic growth records. Aided 
by population growth, the introduc- 
tion of new products and uses for 
paper and a steady increase in per 
capita consumption, the paper in- 
dustry should continue to experience 
above average growth. 


Prior to World War II, however, 
the paper industry was considered a 
feast or famine business. Paper com- 
panies used debt extensively to finance 
new plants often built without due 
consideration of potential markets or 
competitive factors. In order to keep 
plants operating during periods of re- 
duced consumption and meet heavy 
interest charges, prices were cut sub- 
stantially. This resulted in numerous 
deficit years for most paper companies. 

During and after the war, how- 
ever, the paper industry improved its 
financial position and retired a con- 
siderable portion of its debt. Since 
1946 expansion has been based on 
more scientific demand and produc- 
tion statistics, and a substantial part 
of capital expenditures has been fi- 
nanced internally. 

Since the paper industry has just 
completed a 20% increase in ca- 
pacity, it will be several years before 
another wave of expansion is re- 
quired. With demand growing, the 
industry appears to be entering an 
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extended period of rising operating 
rates, and earnings should advance 
accordingly. 


History & Business. Prior to 1937 
International Paper’s predecessor com- 
pany was weighted down with a top 
heavy capital structure. Capitaliza- 
tion consisted of bank loans, long 
term debt, minority interest, two pre- 
ferred stock issues (which had large 
dividend arrearages) and three classes 
of common stock. The company was 
reorganized in 1937 and simplification 
of the financial position begun. By 
1948 debt was entirely retired, mi- 
nority interest eliminated, the pre- 
ferred stock reduced by two-thirds 
to one 230,000 share issue, and only 
one class of common stock remained 
outstanding. Today, IP’s capitaliza- 
tion is ultra-conservative. 


The largest unit in its industry, IP 
is completely integrated producing a 
full line of pulp, paper and paper 
products. Through its Long-Bell 
division the company also has an 
important interest in lumber and ply- 
wood. 


Production of paperboard, news- 
print, other papers and market pulp 
was down 4% in 1958 to 4.3 million 
tons. However, output of converted 
products rose slightly to 657,825 tons. 
The latter figure represents an in- 
crease of 112% over 1941 production. 


Converted products—such as ship- 
ping containers, multi-wall sacks, 
grocery bags and milk cartons—are 
fabricated from container’ board, 
bleached board and kraft papers pro- 
duced for the most part in the com- 
pany’s own mills. 


Last year IP entered a new field of 
paper packaging through acquisition 
of The Baltimore Press, Inc., pro- 
ducer of folding cartons and labels 
used to package such consumer goods 
as frozen foods, cake and muffin 
mixes, liquors, cosmetics and ciga- 
rettes. This is a big, fast-growing 
field. 


In November 1956 IP acquired 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., an important 
producer of lumber and plywood in 
the Pacific northwestern states. Re- 


flecting lessened demand from the 
construction industry plus the perma- 
nent closing of an old sawmill, lumber 
production was down 29% in 1958 to 
235 million board feet. However, ply- 
wood and veneer production remained 
at the 1957 level of 175 million square 
feet. 


Plants & Properties. International 
Paper’s production capacity is ap- 
proximately 5.3 million tons annually 
which indicates an operating rate of 
82% in 1958. The company’s northern 
mills manufacture white papers such 
as book, bond and groundwood special- 
ty papers. Its southern mills produce 
bleached and unbleached kraft paper 
and board, dissolving pulp and re- 
cently newsprint. Five Canadian 
mills account for about 80% of the 
company’s newsprint output. 


Converting plants are located near 
major markets across the country. 


The company has extensive timber- 
land holdings of 21.8 million acres in 
the U. S. and Canada. Substantially 
all of the 5.7 million acres in the U. S. 
are owned while a large part of the 
16.1 million acres in Canada are 
leased from the Canadian govern- 
ment. While the true value of these 
properties is not known, it is cer- 
tainly considerably above the balance 
sheet figure of $114 million. 


During the postwar period Inter- 
national Paper has spent nearly $710 
million on property additions and ac- 
quisition of woodlands. Of this 
amount, $439 million has been ex- 
pended in the last five years. 


Most recently, major expansion 
programs have been completed at IP 
paper mills at La Tuque, Que., 
Mobile, Ala., and Corinth, N. Y., 
and a new mill has been placed in 
operation at Pine Bluff, Ark. A 
number of new converting plants also 
have been built in areas where demand 
is growing rapidly. 


In addition, the Long-Bell division 
has launched a program for substan- 
tial modernization of its lumber and 
plywood manufacturing facilities. 


Capital expenditures this year prob- 
ably will approximate $50 million, de- 
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/Vow is the time 


| to automate your 


microfilming 
operations! 


Wrether you are using the new electronic 
posting machines or planning to continue 
with more conventional bookkeeping meth- 
ods, the automation you get with the 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer will lead to 
smoother over-all operations. 


Best of all, this is the kind of automation 
even the smallest bank can afford. Mail cou- 
pon for details on Recordak’s 30-day free 


trial offer. No obligation. 
**Recordak’’ is a trademark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 32nd year 


Automatic Indexing: A unique feature of 






Automatic Feeding: Reliant’s high-speed 
feeder handles up to 400 checks a minute— 
many times faster than older microfilmers. And it 
all but ends chance of missed pictures by 
stopping checks which are stuck together. 


the Reliant, Kodamatic Indexing ‘“‘codes” 
film record while you microfilm. Gives you 
fast reference in a Recordak Film Reader. 
Code lines lead you right to picture you want, 
even when checks are processed in random batches. 





Automatic Cancelling: Accessory endorser 
for the Reliant eliminates extra operations— 
cancels or endorses checks which you micro- 
film. Teamed up with Reliant’s precision 
feeder, it all but ends possibility of missed 
cancellations or endorsements. 


eoeccesesccescceccce MAIL COUPON TODAY ceoccerncecseceseeeees esses sesso eee eeeseseseseeeeee 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 








1-6 


Bank 





{ & 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send further details on free 30-day trial of the Recordak Reliant Microfilmer. 
Name Title 
Street City 
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pending on the amount spent for 
timber reserves. 


Financial Position. As _ indicated 
earlier, International Paper’s financial 
position is now quite strong. Net 
working capital increased about 10% 
during 1958 to $214 million. At year’s 
end the current ratio was 3.9 to 1 
and cash items almost equaled cur- 
rent liabilities. The small preferred 
stock issue was less than 3% of total 
capitalization while the common equity 
of 13,027,000 shares accounted for the 
remaining 97%. 

Earnings. Lower sales, profit 
margins and earnings during the last 
two years (table) have reflected the 
effect of the recent recession on the 
company’s operations. Briefly, re- 
duced operating rates due to industry- 
wide overcapacity and slightly lower 
demand, heavy start-up expenses of 
new paper machines, higher costs 
(especially freight and labor), the pre- 
mium on the Canadian dollar, and 
lower prices and sales volume for lum- 
ber and plywood were the principal 
factors that caused the poorer results. 

While demand for nearly all of the 
company’s important lines is improv- 
ing, recovery of profit margins prob- 
ably will not be as great as that of 
sales. True, elimination of heavy 
start-up expenses, plus the benefit de- 
rived from operating present facilities 
at a higher rate, will help improve the 
profit margin to some extent. But 
due to pricing conditions caused by 
the industry’s over-capacity, improve- 
ment in the profit margin to levels of 
several years ago is not likely, until 
excess capacity is reduced and gene- 
ral price increases can be instituted. 

Said chairman John H. Hinman at 
IP’s annual meeting last month: The 
paper and plywood industries “are 
still laboring under continually in- 
creasing costs—and the high degree 
of competition results in prices which 
continue to ignore the real and sub- 
stantial cost to a company of carrying 
a reasonable margin of capacity to 
meet emergencies and take care of 
growth in its customer demand.” 

Nevertheless, IP’s earnings should 
approach $6.00 a share this year. 
And, under ideal conditions that might 
well occur within the next few years, 
present facilities could produce earn- 
ings in excess of $9.00 a share. 

Net earnings for the first quarter 
of 1959 amounted to $18.0 million, or 
$1.37 a share, up from $16.2 million, 
or $1.22 a share, in the like period last 
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year. The company also reports that 
operations for April and May con- 
tinued on an improved basis both in 
the paper end of the business and in 
the lumber and plywood segment. 


Market Factors. International Pa- 
per split its stock 2 for 1 in 1949, paid 
a 25% stock dividend in 1950, a 10% 
stock dividend in 1953 and stock divi- 
dends of 5% each in 1954 and 1955, 
3% each in 1956 and 1957 and 2% in 
1958. The $3.00 cash dividend ap- 
pears very secure and the directors 
seem committed to a policy of a 
small stock dividend in addition to 
the cash payment. The size of the 
stock dividend is determined at year’s 
end after considering probable earn- 
ings and the prevailing market price 
of the stock. 


At around 116 IP common is 


selling at 19.3 times 1959 estimated 
earnings of $6.00 a share, and the 
$3.00 cash dividend provides a 2.6% 
yield. In light of the stock market’s 
present high level, IP’s valuation ap- 
pears reasonable considering the qual- 
ity and potential of the company. 

During the past ten years investors 
have placed a progressively higher 
valuation on earnings as it has be- 
come evident the company and the 
paper industry have changed in many 
respects since the 1920s and 1930s. 
While valuations may not be increased 
much further, earnings should im- 
prove markedly over the next several 
years. Thus, the stock still possesses 
attractive upside potential, and down- 
side risk is minimized. 

All things considered, International 
Paper should prove a rewarding in- 
vestment to the patient holder. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER: 10-YEAR SUMMARY 


as % of 
($000,000) Average 
see. Operating Income Common 
Net Deprec- Profit before Net Net Stockholders 
Year Sales iation Margin Taxes Income # Sales — Equity 
1949 $415.5 $14.5 26.5% $89.0 $50.7 12.2% 18.8% 
1950 498.4 16.4 22.5 1292 65.7 13.1 21.4 
1951 637.4 20.8 23.1 1709 S59 8.8 16.2 
1952 631.4 21.9 22.3 1437 $1.2 8.1 13:7 
1953 673.5 \25.5 19.6 mw 2s 8.6 14.3 
1954 661.2 31:8 19.1 136.4* 66.6* 9.8 15.0 
1955 796.4 38.1 20.1 163.3 62:2 10.3 16.7 
1956 969.6 47.8 17.0 170.5 857 8.8 14.6 
1957 940.4 50.4 15.4 143.8 775 8.2 it. 
1958 9135.1 47.6 14.7 1395. 74.4 7.8 9.9 
#After preferred stock dividends. 
*Before extraordinary income of $5.4 million in 1953 and $6.0 million in 1954. 
P/E Ratio Average 
_Year Earnings Dividends Price Range High tow Yield 
1949 $4.70 $1.65 25-14 5.3X 3.0X 8.5% 
1950 6.10 2.06 43-22 74 3.6 6.3 
1951 Ae 2.48 47-37 9.0 woe 27 
1952 4.75 2.48 46-35 ay 74 6.1 
1953 5.85 2.54 52-40 8.9 6.8 Be 
1954 6.71 ata 81-50 12.1 Fa 4.2 
1955 7.54 2.86 118-78 137 10.3 29 
1956 7.05 3.00 145-99 20.6 14.0 2.5 
1957 6.17 3.00 110-83 17.8 13:3 3.1 
1958 5.46 3.00 123-85 22:3 15.6 29 
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WHY U.S. IS LOSING GOLD 


By RALPH ROBEY 


AST YEAR the United States shipped 
about $2.3 billion of gold to for- 
eign nations. At the start of 1959 the 
export was at a much lower rate, but 
recently the outflow has increased 
substantially. For the year to date the 
total export has been just below $350 
million. Among the questions being 
raised are what is causing the export 
and is there any real danger to our 
monetary position as a result of this 
loss? 


As to reasons for the loss of gold, 
the first thing that should be noted is 
our changing international balance of 
payments. This is the total of all goods 
and services entering into interna- 
tional trade, including personal remit- 
tances, traveling, and everything else. 
Five and ten years ago this balance 
was strongly in our favor, and there 
was considerable discussion about the 
so-called dollar-gap. 


This is no longer true. Our exports 
have declined sharply. Foreign nations 
have recovered from the war devasta- 
tion. Today they are producing more 
and are successfully reaching for sales 
in this and other nations. Not only is 
there no longer a dollar gap, but in the 
case of many nations there is a sur- 
plus of payments due them from the 
United States. It is natural to take 
this in the form of gold, which im- 
proves the backing of their currency 
and gives them a better standing in 
the international field. 


A second factor of importance is 
that we have succeeded in getting in- 
ternational money and capital mar- 
kets largely re-established. There is 
not yet completely free convertibility 
of local currencies into foreign ex- 
change, but enough progress has been 
made in this direction to make large 
foreign credit operations a reality, 
both long and short term loans. Such 
operations are not routine, and never 
can be because of national differences, 
but there is no longer any worry over 
whether or not funds can be received 
from many of the important foreign 
nations. 

Third, in recent months there has 
been a sharp increase in foreign in- 
vestments. Both institutional inves- 
tors and individuals have turned more 
and more to the securities of other 
nations. An important consideration 
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in this case has been that good foreign 
stocks appear relatively cheap as com- 
pared with American securities. The 
total volume of such investment is a 
small item in our balance of pay- 
ments, but it is one that can influence 
gold exports. 

On the question of whether or not 
the loss of gold poses a danger to our 
monetary system, several points need 
emphasis. 

First, we still hold more than $20 
billion of gold, and that is one-half of 
the known monetary gold stock in the 
entire world outside of Russia. (No 
one knows how much Russia either 
holds or produces.) This is far in ex- 
cess of the amount necessary to meet 
present reserve requirements against 
our currency and bank deposits. 

Second, it has long been contended 
that a better distribution of the exist- 
ing gold stock was desirable for the 
purpose of enhancing world economic 
stability and improving international 
trade. The trouble has been that no 
one could devise a system for bringing 
about such better distribution. Now 
that it is taking place it would be un- 
thinkable anything should be done to 
stop it. Incidentally, it could be 
stopped at any time by the United 
States Treasury under existing law, 
but there is no chance that it will be. 

Third, our rates of interest are now 
higher than in most foreign countries. 
The difference is not yet large enough 
to cause a notable movement of funds 
to our markets, but, if the differential 
increases sufficiently we shall find the 
gold flow reversed in order to take 
advantage of our higher interest rates. 
That is one of the important tra- 
ditional methods for determining the 
distribution of funds. 

Finally, there’s no evidence that any 
of the gold movement is the result of 
a flight from the dollar. Foreign 
balances being held in this nation are 
still increasing, and there is no reason 
to presume that they will be with- 
drawn in any significant amount. 

All of this does not mean that it 
would be impossible for the United 
States to get into difficulty through a 
gold outflow. Any nation can get into 
such difficulty. But up to this time 
the gold outflow has not been either 
of a character or volume to war- 
rant deep concern and worry. 
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Specifically designed for banks 
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Provides regular insurance cov- 
erage on financed automobiles 
of! approximately 20% below 
standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some cars, 
to as much as a 2% saving on 
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a master policy—certificates of 
insurance and simplified rate 
charts. 
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Commercial Bank, 


Panama City, Fla. was 


planned and designed 


by BB&EC. Construction 


and interior were 
handled by other 
client-oppointed 
firms. 


Bank Building 
planned and de- 
signed Duluth's 
big Ist American 
National, then 
equipped, fur- 
nished, and dec- 
crated it. An- 
other contractor 
built it. 


The Brentwood Bank, 
Brentwood, Mo., chose 
to give BB&EC full 
responsibility for its 
new headquarters 
building, from site 
survey to completion. 
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design and A 
When you choose Bank Building Corporation, 


unterior work... you can pick the service that fits your needs 


Most bankers know that Bank Building Corporation’s serv- 
ices cover every phase of new quarters building and modern- 
ization . . . from site analysis, planning, and design, to actual 
construction, furnishing, equipping, and decorating. 


But many bankers do not realize that our planning and 
design service is available alone, with your own contractor 
and suppliers handling construction and interior work... 
while still assuring that your all-important basic plan 
benefits from Bank Building’s experience and specializa- 
tion. Or, you may choose a combination of services... 
planning and designing plus construction, or planning and 
designing plus interior work. And finally, of course, you 
may prefer to have us supervise the entire project, from 
f= site analysis to grand opening, taking full advantage of 
Aes our complete services. 





be You’re free to choose one, or all, of these project serv- 
ices. They’re flexible, tailored to meet your specific needs, 
your situation. Before you make any decision about new 
quarters, talk to us; you'll find it pays. There’s no obligation. 


before you invest... investigate! 


A Vink , ea : : 7 Waa Yay 


ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. 





NEW YORK e CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ ATLANTA 
Operating Outside Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 








Report on Agriculture 


CONGRESS AND THE FARM PROBLEM 


CONOMIC and political pressures 
m growing out of what might be 
called the agricultural malad- 
justment program continue to build 
up into increasingly severe headaches 
for both the Administration and the 
Congress. The steadily increasing 
amounts of money that are being tied 
up in CCC loans and inventories 
without offsetting gains in total net 
farm income are leaving both the tax- 
payer and the farmer in an unhappy 
frame of mind. Critical comments in 
national magazines and other periodi- 
cals are making the general public 
ever more aware that something is 
wrong. 


Congressmen are apparently trying 
to develop a program that will improve 
returns to farmers, price the plentiful 
supplies in such a way as to make them 
irresistably attractive to consumers, 
and reduce the cost to the Govern- 
ment. There is, however, no magic 
formula by which such a program can 
be achieved, laudable as it may be. 


That is not to say that there is any- 
thing resembling a shortage of farm 
bills in the legislative hopper. The 
plethora of farm bills awaiting action 
by Congress might well be described 
as comprising another of our farm 
surplus problems. Some of them aim 
at higher supports, usually with a 
price tag of tighter controls. Others 
propose replacing price supports with 
some form of income payments. Still 
others pin their hopes on expanding 
disposal through domestic and foreign 
channels. There continue to be those 
who advocate two-price schemes de- 
signed to maintain higher prices here 
at home while disposing of surpluses 
abroad at whatever prices they will 
bring. 


Tighter controls on rights to pro- 
duce and sell may seem to be the 
logical answer to burdensome sur- 
pluses. One does not have to look far, 
to encounter doubts over their ac- 


*Former head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Minnesota. 
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By O. B. JESNESS* 
Contributing Editor 


ceptance. The record to date sug- 
gests that claims that farmers are 
willing to subject themselves to real 
controls need to be taken with more 
than a grain of salt. Acreage allot- 
ments and market quotas on five of 
the six basics have not been conspicu- 
ously successful. They have defeated 
themselves in large measure by stim- 
ulating the application of technology 
to all phases of agricultural produc- 
tion. By diverting acreage formerly 
devoted to the growing of wheat and 
cotton into the production of feed 
grains, for example, they have helped 


. spread surpluses into other areas. 


Nor has Congress displayed any 
enthusiasm for setting up controls 
equipped with real teeth. Congress, in 
fact, has on various occasions watered 
down existing controls. It has stuck 
to its decision that wheat acreage is 
not to be cut below 55 million acres 
even though the resulting output will 
be more than the market stands ready 
to take. It further eased this require- 
ment by shifting its application from 
seeded to harvested acres. Market 
quotas have been based on past yields 
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rather than the rising yields achieved 
by present-day technology. Penalties 
for overplanting have not been high 
enough to restrain all growers, es- 
pecially in years of good prospects. 
With no apparent desire on the part 
of the farmers themselves to have the 
control screws tightened, the pros- 
pects for any major stiffening of con- 
trols appear dim. 


Effective controls might be the 
answer if the problem were one of 
holding production in check until 
surplus stocks could be worked off or 
the market could catch up. But the 
surplus problem we face in such crops 
as wheat, cotton and feed grains is 
one of longer duration. The solution 
for it is not a temporary part-time 
operation of farms, but an adjustment 
in the amount of productive resources 
assigned to lines that are presently in 
surplus. The situation calls for a se- 
lective adjustment in resource use, 
applied to specific crops, areas and 
farms, rather than the application of 
controls to agriculture as a whole. The 
resources affected are mainly com- 
posed of land and people. 


Income Payments Ineffective 


Replacing price supports with in- 
come payments could ease some pro- 
blems while creating others. The job 
of pricing products and moving them 
into consumption would be returned 
to the market. Once stocks were 
whittled down to more nearly normal 
proportions, the government and the 
taxpayers could expect to be relieved 
of the necessity for holding invento- 
ries of surplus commodities. The fact 
remains, however, that payments at 
levels attractive to farmers would pro- 
vide incentives to produce, so the 
problem of applying effective controls 
would still be with us. Nor would pay- 
ments of themselves bring about the 
corrective adjustments needed. In- 
stead, they would tend to perpetuate 
over-expansion, since the effect of 
price supports is to cause all sellers of 
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NCR PAPER SAVES MONEY. 
The price of NCR Paper is often higher 
than forms with carbon, but its advan- 
tages far exceed any increase in price. 


NCR PAPER WON'T SMEAR. 
Extensive research has perfected a paper 
finish which eliminates smearing and 
smudging. Smearing due to carbon 
paper is also eliminated. 


NCR PAPER 
PREVENTS ALTERATIONS. 


Erasures on NCR Paper are distinctly 
visible. This built-in protection makes it 
one of the safest papers available for 
bank forms. 


NCR PAPER SPEEDS HANDLING. 
Repeated testing proves the average 
clerical worker can do 30% more work 
per day if he works with forms on NCR 
Paper! NCR Paper also saves time and 
space lost in storing carbon paper. 


Test NCR Paper yourself. Call your 
local printer or forms supplier and he’ll 
be glad to provide you with free samples. 


Deposit slips ... loan payments... all types of bank forms 
are now being printed on NCR (No Carbon Required) 
Paper. Why? NCR Paper provides cleaner, clearer copies 
in less time. Up to 8 copies can be made with the normal 


pressure from a ball point pen or pencil and 8 or more i880 NCR PAPER 
copies with a business machine or typewriter. ‘Wialional 
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WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 







we will pay the following peices. . . 
Gold 


ME 2 eos $36.50 each 
oo $18.00 each 
eae $9.00 each 
ae. $25.00 each 
mee $ 6.00 each 
ONIN irae deed $ 7.50 each 
We are also seeking the following . 
IIL soso aii cece $400.00 each 
I coe $500.00 each 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 


123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, InsuranceCompanies 
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a supported commodity to share in the 
resulting higher returns. 


Since income payments could be 
made on a selective basis, a limit could 
be placed on the amount which any 
one person or firm would be eligible 
to receive, or they could be restricted 
to farmers with gross sales below a 
certain figure. This very feature, how- 
ever, might lead to a program of pay- 
ments confined to small, and often 
less efficient, producers. The latter 
would thereby be encouraged to stay 
in farming and the more efficient 
would go into other lines. It is 
doubtful whether very many would 
favor the application of such a process 
of adverse selection to our farm popu- 
lation. 


The soil bank owes its existence to 
the need for adjustment in output. 
The acreage reserve provision was 
tried and found wanting, so it has 
been discarded. While the conserva- 
tion reserve which remains operative 
seems to be more highly regarded, it 
has yet to demonstrate real effective- 
ness as an adjustment device. Among 
its weaknesses is the fact that it is 
being applied generally rather than 
concentrated where adjustments are 
most needed. Its effect, for the most 
part, will be to hold land out of pro- 
duction temporarily, and it will make 
no important long-run contribution to 
the solution of our adjustment prob- 
lems. Too many see it as a way of 
adding to the income of some farmers 
rather than a really effective adjust- 
ment device. 


Income or Adjustment? 


If, as a matter of fact, it was the 
object of the conservation reserve to 
add to the income of some farmers, it 
should have been made more selective 
of the persons included, to the end 
that relief would go to those really in 
need of it. If, on the other hand, 
there is to be vindication of the Ad- 
ministration’s faith in the conserva- 
tion reserve as an adjuster of pro- 
duction, there must be found some 
way of making it apply more specifi- 
cally to lands which are making an 
important contribution to our sur- 
pluses. 


Remaining in general favor are pro- 
grams, including Public Law 480, 
that are designed to dispose of sur- 
plus products abroad by selling them 
at prices below those maintained in 
the domestic market, by accepting 
foreign currencies in payment, by 


barter, or by donation. Despite the 
knotty problems which they present, 
their range and scope will probably 
be expanded. ‘‘Dumping’”’ may well 
give rise to reprisals by countries 
viewing such operations as_ unfair 
competition. Domestic consumers 
may with some justice hold that they 
are being unfairly discriminated 
against in the matter of price. 


Bigger and better subsidization 
schemes are likely to give rise to de- 
mands that imports be further re- 
stricted to the end that the products 
made of the commodities affected, as 
well as the commodities themselves, 
might be prevented from returning to 
our markets. Unless great care is 
used, bargain sales or donations may 
readily replace sales made by this and 
other countries in the regular course of 
business, and thereby become self- 
defeating. 


Food stamps and other plans for the 
enlarged distribution of surplus farm 
products here at home continue to 
have their advocates. Such proposals 
have considerable appeal even though 
the need for them is not as great as 
it was back in the depression thirties. 
A chief difficulty lies in the fact that 
such programs would not greatly in- 
crease the demand for some of the 
products causing the greatest diffi- 
culty, such as wheat and feed grains. 
The fact that the farmer’s share of 
the consumer’s food dollar is around 
40 cents means that the larger share 
of the funds appropriated for these 
purposes would go to processors and 
distributors rather than to farmers. 
Here, also, there would be the prob- 
lem of avoiding encroachment on 
sales made through customary busi- 
ness channels. 


In addition to the effect that any 
replacement legislation will have on 
the farmer himself, and upon the 
multiplicity of trade and commercial 
interests with which he is involved, 
there is also to be considered the im- 
pact upon taxpayers and consumers 
of any legislation that may be enacted. 
Those who were at first inclined to 
view last fall’s election as a mandate 
for increased spending are less certain 
on this point today. The cost of farm 
programs faces more rather than less 
scrutiny in the days ahead. It goes 
without saying that the public wants 
efficient operation, free from favorit- 
ism. Political expediency may dictate 
efforts to place the blame for costs on 
the Administration, but Congress can- 
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not escape responsibility for bringing 
into being whatever type of program 
the Executive Department of our 
Government is called upon to ad- 
minister. 

Things may have to get worse be- 
fore they get better. To say the 
least, there is little or no evidence 
that either the Administration or Con- 
gress is ready to face up to the prob- 
lem of bringing capacity to produce 
commodities of which there is a huge 
surplus back into reasonable balance 
with available markets. It is difficult, 
to be sure, to find a solution that is 
garnished with vote-catching political 
appeal. 

Once it becomes generally recog- 
nized, however, that the single effec- 
tive remedy lies in the restoration of 
some sort of balance between supply 
and production, on the one hand, and 
demand on the other, the public may 
be relied upon to choose that ob- 
jective as a point of attack and press 
for action; whereupon the politicians 
will fall into line. It is for that 
reason that a better understanding 
of the farm problem by the public 
at large is so essential to its eventual 
solution. It would be most unfortu- 
nate if disillusionment over efforts to 
solve the farm problem to date should 
lead to the abandonment of efforts to 
find and apply really effective reme- 
dies. 

It might be in order to observe that 
this is not a situation in which the 
nation’s farmers are pitted against the 
rest of its people. All of us have a 
stake in the continued well-being of 
the country’s agricultural popula- 
tion and those whose interests are 
closely identified with our agricultural 
economy. Most farmers, moreover, 
do not participate directly in the 
present price support programs, so do 
not have a vested interest in their 
continuance. And many of those who 
are directly involved see clearly the 
limitations of present programs. They 
share with all right-thinking people 
in the hope that ours may remain a 
country in which sound economics 
and good politics ultimately go hand 
in hand. 


‘AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading publisher seeks book-length manu- 
scripts of all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, 
scholarly and religious works, etc. New authors 
welcomed. Send for free booklet MT. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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This small, light coupon book eliminates high postage 
costs and usually pays for itself within thirty days. 


The Allison Coupon Payment book notifies the 
borrower of each due date, identifies his remittances 
for credit and verifies all posting and balancing. 


These features do away with many repetitive 


tasks and expenses, prevent errors and increase 
level payments. 


Use the convenient coupon below to find out how 
the Allison Coupon Payment System can help 
you. No obligation. Send it today. 
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| Loan Officers: 


HOW TO 
INCREASE YOUR 


AUTO 


LOAN BUSINESS 





Get the jump on your compe- 
tition in your zone of influence 
by reaching the prime auto loan 
prospects in your community 
just before they are ready to 
buy a new car. Dunhill Inter- 
national List Co. compiles auto 
owner lists by year and make of 
car for your area. Tell us the 
number of prospects you want 
and area to be covered. Your 
direct mail can bring them to 
your bank! 


FREE on request: 100-page 
mailing list catalog. Write 
today. 


dunhill 


International List Co., Inc. 
Mailing List Compilers 
and Market Planners 
Dunhill Bldg.: 444 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 





Largest and Friendliest 
Bank In Japan! 


Mind you, this is not an idle boast. We 
know we're the largest—187 branches 
throughout Japan—and we sincerely try 
to be the friendliest. We go the limit 
in trying to fulfill the banking and other 
requirements of our clients. 


Our New York office is at 42 Broadway 
—in london, Finsbury Circus—where oa 
vast knowledge of the For East and a 
warm welcome owait you. Domo arigato 
gozaimasu. 


tHE FUJI BANK rp. 


Founded in 1880 


Head Office: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices : 
New York . london . Calcutta 


To Build or Not... 


(Continued from page 23) 


building operation, the proportion of 
bank building costs going into expen- 
ditures for mechanical and electrical 
devices, materials and labor is in a 
constant rise. Today’s mechanical and 
electrical costs amount to about 40 
per cent of the total. 


It is said that, although a Rolls- 
Royce costs five times as much as a 


Ford, it takes five times as much 
genius to design a Ford as is required 
in the case of a Rolls-Royce. That is 
to say that design and construction 
problems are relatively few where 
money is no object. 

But money is very much an object 
in bank design, and the whole aim and 
purpose of those engaged in that oc- 
cupation is to see to it that every dol- 
lar expended gives rise to a good, 
sound dollar of value in terms of added 
earning capacity. 


NEW BOOKS AND ANALYSES 


PRACTICAL COST ACCOUNTING FOR 
BANKS. By Marshall C. Corns. $18.75. 
The Bankers Publishing Co., 89 
Beach St., Boston 11.—Answer to 
determination of bank costs, with de- 
tailed instructions. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. Bond Dept., 
Mercantile Trust Co., 721 Locust St., 
St. Louis.—Collection of 10 pamph- 
lets. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN TERMS OF SALE. 
By Roy A. Foulke. 43 pages. $1.00. 
Business Publications Division, Dun 
& Bradstreet, Inc., 99 Church St., 
New York 8.—Includes a series of 
financial ratio tables for 78 lines of 
business. 


HANDLING BUSINESSES IN TRUST. 
100 pages. $5.00. Trust Division, 
American Bankers Association, 12 
East 36th St., New York 16.—Gene- 
ral guide for trust departments in 
handling closely held businesses. 


THE ATOM AND THE ENERGY REVOLU- 
TION. By Norman Landsell. 200 pp. 
$6.00. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
East 40th Street, New York 16. Dis- 
cusses the atom, its energy and 
methods of releasing it; material 
sources of atomic energy; its exploita- 
tion by separate countries and by in- 
ternational bodies; and its impact 
upon the world as a whole. 


HOW TO SELL BANK SERVICE BY DI- 


RECT MAIL. By R. E. Doan. 133 
pages. $6.00. Bankers Publishing 
Co., 89 Beach St., Boston 11.—Dis- 


cussion and actual examples. 


POLICY AGAINST INFLATION. By Roy 
Harrod. 253 pages. $4.75. St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, 
New York 17. Discusses fundamental 


principles that should guide British 
economic policy in the light of the 
development of thinking since the 
war. Holds that much of the discus- 
sion of inflation has been misdirected 
through excessive attention to short- 
run expediency and the absence of 
well authenticated principles of policy. 


FISCAL POLICY AND POLITICS. By Paul 
J. Strayer, Professor of Economics at 
Princeton University. 295 pages. $4.00. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
Street, New York, 16. Offers a factual 
and chronological analysis of govern- 
mental actions and policies over the 
past thirty years. 


NATIONALIZATION IN BRITAIN: The 
End of a Dogma. By R. Kelf-Co- 
hen. 297 pages. $5.50. St. Martin’s 
Press, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. A review of the events in the 
decade following Britain’s post-war 
Labor Government’s implementation 
of its ambitious program of nationali- 
zation, particularly as it pertains to 
the basic industries of coal, electrici- 
ty, gas, transport, and iron and steel. 


MANUAL ON INSTALMENT CREDIT 
COMPUTATIONS FOR YIELD S, 
CHARGES, REBATES AND EARNINGS. 
By Nathan A. Batchker, vice presi- 
dent-treasurer of Commercial Bank of 
North America. 60 pages. $5.00. Bank- 
ers Publishing Company, 89 Beach 
Street, Boston 11, Mass. Prescribes 
formulas for the determination of the 
yield resulting from a given charge, 
the charge required to produce a gi- 
ven yield, and other similar computa- 
tions arising out of the various types 
of time payment transactions. Also 
deals with conversion procedures, 
recommended methods for accrual of 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Hours of banking time are wasted inserting and lining bookkeeping statements but machines 
that would do the job automatically are priced far out of the small banker's reach—except 
the Monroe President with Monroe's automatic Line-Finder. It actually does the job for as 
much as $9,000 less than other machines with the line-finding feature. 

The operator merely drops the form into place... the insertion is electrical... each 
form is controlled individually. The Monroe Line-Finder positions the forms both horizontally 
and to the correct writing line... at the end of the posting it automatically ejects them. 

Call your Man from Monroe today and see how you can save your banking time, 


and, of course, money 


The President with the Monroe Line-Finder starts at $1,350. ao 


) 
See the MAN from MON oo 
pi for CALCULATING 


ADDING » ACCOUNTING 
A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES \ DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating M.achin ympany, Inc., Sales and service in pr pa eM rye © 
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Arizona Banking 


Now 


First National serves 
more communities than 


any other bank 


in Arizona. ‘iit 
it 


f/ s 
Home Office 3 st 
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Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED © Free 
SRONzE ~ ‘sign 
Sign Co., Inc. + service. 


_____Dept. BM, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. so 
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earnings, rebates for prepayment, le- 
gal and lawful interest rates. 


SEAWAY SERVICES IN BANKING. 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., 231 South La Salle St., 
Chicago 90.—Describes international 
and commercial services offered by 
the bank—either directly or through 
a correspondent bank—to customers 
using the new deep-channel St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 


SAN JUAN—CAPITAL OF PUERTO RICO. 
Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico, 37 Wall St., New York 
5.—Special report. 


WOMEN IN BANKING. By Genieve N. 
Gildersleeve. $3.25. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C.—Sponsored 
by the National Association of Bank 
Women. 


THE CHANGING ECONOMIC FUNC- 
TION OF THE CENTRAL CITY. By Ray- 
mond Vernon, director of the New 
York Metropolitan Region Study. 
82 pages. $1.00. Committee for Eco- 
nomics Development, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22.—What rapid popula- 
tion and economic changes mean to 
the big cities. 


THE POSTWAR RISE OF MORTGAGE 
COMPANIES. By Saul B. Klaman, 
economist for the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks. 102 
pages. $1.50. National Bureau of Ec- 
onomic Research, 261 Madison Ave., 
New York 16.—Facts and figures. 


SALE-LEASEBACKS AND LEASING. By 
Harvey Greenfield and Frank K. 
Griesinger. $15.00. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36.—Real estate sale- 
leasebacks and equipment leasing as 
tools for financing plant and equip- 
ment acquisition. 


FPRA 1959 YEARBOOK. 666 _ pages. 
$10.00. Financial Public Relations 
Association, 231 South La Salle St., 
Chicago 4.-Contains the proceedings 
of FPRA’s convention last fall, as 
well as the studies made by its Re- 
search Committee last April. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON CERTAIN MA- 
JOR REVENUE BOND PROJECTS. Mu- 
nicipal Dept., Smith, Barney & Co., 
20 Broad St., New York 5.—Toll 
roads, bridges, other projects. 


What Level? 


To throw all farms together in one 
lump, to divide all farm income by 
all people who live on farms, to treat 
agriculture as though it were a single- 
unit business, as so characteristically 
is done in treatments of census data or 
other government figures, accom- 
plishes nothing except to bury and to 
confuse farm problems under a statis- 
tical blanket. The commercial farms 
which are our food producers have 
plenty of problems. But they are quite 
different problems and require differ- 
ent approaches to solution than the 
problems of the unadjusted, inef- 
ficient farm units still operating on the 
model of past generations, and pro- 
ducing at best only the living stand- 
ards of past generations. 

Support levels that would make less 
efficient farms profitable will always 
be so high as to force production con- 
trols on the leadership group. In other 
words, support prices will perpetuate 
inefficient production and will also 
force inefficiencies on the leadership 
group which would be more efficient 
with no support prices at all. Even 


‘the lower price supports which will 


follow from the Agricultural Act of 
1958 are not likely to be low enough 
to avoid continued restrictions on 
plantings and marketings. 

It seems to me difficult to argue 
with the original purpose of price 
supports. They were devised to reduce 
some of the risks in what is at best a 
hazardous business. They should be 
thought of as having the same mean- 
ing to farmers that unemployment in- 
surance has to industrial workers. 
But in this sense a price support 
certainly should not establish the 
market for a product, any more than 
unemployment insurance should es- 
tablish the going rate of wages. 

The difficulty—almost insurmount- 
able—is to have a price support level 
high enough to do less efficient farmers 
any good and yet low enough not to 
establish the market price, and there- 
by bring on production controls. The 
conclusion I am forced to draw is that 
low price supports of the unemploy- 
ment-insurance kind (disaster insur- 
ance) will work well for the efficient 
segment of agriculture, and that the 
problems of the inefficient segment 
must be approached in wholly differ- 
ent ways.—Dr. Harrell De Graff, 
Babcock Professor of Food Economics, 
Cornell University, before 84th Annual 
ABA Convention. 
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THE DIEBOLD - BASIC VAULT DOOR... 


TRADITIONAL SECURITY PLUS 
CONTEMPORARY ELEGANCE! 


One of the many reasons why the Diebold- 
Basic Vault Door has been received enthusi- 
astically by bankers across the nation is its 
design versatility. 


Shown above is the Diebold-Basic door in 
a surrounding of multi-colored mosaic tile. 
The effect is one of contemporary elegance 
and beauty combined with the strength and 
security that have characterized Diebold 
products for 100 years. 


The clean, contemporary styling of the 
Diebold-Basic door lends itself to many 


DIEBOLD 


BANK 


different cladding treatments like stainless 
steel, bronze, murals and other imaginative 
surroundings. In each case, the functional, 
handsome lines of the Diebold-Basic door 
both complement and blend harmoniously 
with their surroundings. 


The Diebold-Basic door is available in a 
complete range of sizes. There’s a model 
exactly suited to your requirements and 
design preferences. The coupon below will 
bring complete details without obligation. 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated Dept. B-23 DIB-523 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information on 
Diebold-Basic Vault Doors. 
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Many Months To Go? 


William R. Biggs, vice president 
of The Bank of New York and 
chairman of The Brookings Institu- 
tion, at the bank’s seminar for cor- 
respondents on the subject of pension 
plans for the self-employed: 


T IS OBVIOUS that at the moment 
the economy has just about 
completed the first or recovery 

stage of a conventional cyclical up- 
swing. In the 24 business cycles of 
the last 100 years, upswings of this 
kind have lasted an average of 
about 30 months. An average 
duration would bring us to the 
autumn of 1960. It is interesting to 
note that only one of these expan- 
sions in the last 40 years has lasted 
less than 18 months. From now on, 
with the recovery period com- 
pleted, the expansion should con- 
tinue, but probably at a slower rate 
than in the recovery period. Based 
on past experience the upswing has 
many months to go. 


One More Reason 


George Champion, president of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, before last 
month’s annual convention of the 
Maryland Bankers Association: 


’M NOT SURE we yet realize how 
tough our foreign competition 
may turn out to be. The new 

European Common Market (BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY, April 15) will have 
a population about as large as our 
own. Companies in that area now 
have up-to-date equipment and the 
latest technical know-how, and 
their wage scale is no more than a 
third of ours. It’s no surprise, then, 
that many American companies are 
establishing new facilities in the 
Common Market countries or ex- 
panding old ones, both to serve 
customers in that area and to em- 
ploy it as a base for exports. All 
this is bound to cut into shipments 
from our own country. And it’s one 
more reason—and a very vital one 

why this nation cannot afford 
inflation in any form or any degree. 


Trustman’s Dilemma 


Charles W. Buek, executive vice pres- 
ident of United States Trust Co. of 
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New York, before last month’s 
Southern Trust Conference of the 
American Bankers Association: 


E ARE CONFRONTED with an 
understandable economy 
and an incomprehensible 

stock market. All of the old finan- 
cial indicators read ‘“‘sell,’’ but we 
find ourselves tempted to buy... 
Unhappily, we cannot rid ourselves 
of this confusing problem by boy- 
cotting the market until common 
stock indicators return to normal. 
Even if we decide never to buy a 
share of stock at these prices, we 
will still be trustees responsible for 
billions of dollars already invested 
in equities. 


Seasonal or General ? 


L. L. Colbert, president of Chrysler 
Corp., at last month’s annual meet- 
ing of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board: 


ERE is another interesting 
characteristic of the year 
1959 in our business. For the 
first time in many years there has 
been what looks like a real spring 
upturn in sales. We had begun to 
believe that the spring seasonal 
bulge in car sales had largely dis- 
appeared. But this year, owing in 
part, perhaps, to extremely bad 
winter weather in many parts of 
the country, the spring surge in car 
sales looks like a return to the older 
pattern. It is possible, of course, 
that what appears to be a seasonal 
spring upturn could be general re- 
covery of the automobile business 
from the unfavorable conditions of 
1958, and that sales will stay at or 
close to the level they have reached 
in recent weeks. 


Unusual Pattern 


The First National Bank of Chicago, 
in its Bond and Money Market Re- 
view: 


HE DISTRIBUTION of yields on 
Government securities, re- 
ferred to more technically as 

the yield curve, has been forming 
an unusual pattern. As the entire 
interest rate structure has moved 
higher, the nearer-term maturities, 
those under five years, have risen 
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more sharply. The effect has been 
to lengthen the plateau-shaped 
area of the curve with the leveling 
off occurring at about the four-year 
maturity area in contrast with a 
year ago when the plateau area be- 
gan at about the 17-year maturity. 


Outstanding Effort 


Harold E. Randall, vice president 
and comptroller of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and chairman 
of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation: 


HERE are we now in respect 
to this common machine 
language (for mechanized 

check handling)? We have a lan- 
guage that has been satisfactorily 
field-tested, and one that all the 
principal office-machine companies 
have approved. The check printers 
have likewise approved this lan- 
guage. Office-machine companies 
can now develop their own equip- 
ment, provided they meet the 
common-machine-language specifi- 
cations. This they are doing, with 
real progress. We know that banks 
using properly encoded checks can 
automatically sort and read checks 
and can automatically post these 
checks, or, if desirable, enter them 
into an electronic computer system. 
This can be a tremendous saving 
to the banking system as a whole. 

. This common machine language 
has been an outstanding coopera- 
tive effort on the part of the ABA, 
the office-machine manufacturers 
and the printers; it may well prove 
to be an example for other indus- 
tries to follow in the future. 


Progress Report 


Ben C. Corlett, senior vice presi- 
dent of ABA in Washington: 


N THE LAST 60 days there has 
been a great change in the at- 
titude of the legislators on Capitol 
Hill. The President’s campaign to 
balance the budget, which at first 
appeared to lack effective voters’ 
support, now appears to be gain- 
ing headway, and there is some 
chance of his winning the budget 
battle. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA OFFICES 


IMPORTANT In Any California Picture 


With 105 strong, local offices in California and resources of 
more than one billion dollars, First Western Bank offers 
complete banking services throughout the state. Section by 
section — picture by picture—this progressive bank is a 
vital factor in the financial structure of the nation’s second 
most populous state. 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 





ASSETS OVER 
ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Head Office: 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh: 
Formerly assistant vice presidents, 
CHARLES N. BERENTS, ROBERT R. CAL- 
PASS, ROBERT N. HINDS and NORMAN 
H. REA have been elected vice presi- 
dents and will continue their associa- 
tion in the trust department. Named 
assistant vice presidents were ROBERT 
L. CONAWAY, LORING E. DAMBAUGH 
and WILLIAM M. STARK. 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati: Effective immediately, VER- 
NON H. HORMBERG has been appointed 
auditor, succeeding the late Henry J. 
Ramp. Also announced were the pro- 
motions of ELMER W. BOSCHERT, W. 
SAXTON GRAY and CLIFFORD W. STRAT- 
TON to assistant cashiers. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: Recently appointed assist- 
ant vice presidents were ALAN L. 
LORD, LOUIS H. DORRIS, WALLACE H. 
MEYER, WARREN S. GAREY, FRANKLYN 
D. GILE and ALFRED F. MAYER. 


Union Bank, Los Angeles: EDWARD F. 
BAUMER, formerly a vice president of 
McCann-Erickson, Inec., in New 
York, has joined the bank as a vice 
president. Mr. Baumer will assist 
management in long-range planning 
and development, a newly created 
position. 


Irving Trust Co., New York: WESLEY 
LINDOW, head of the investment ad- 
ministration division, has been named 
vice president and secretary. 


First Western Bank & Trust Co., San 
Francisco: Two recently promoted 
vice presidents are DOUGLAS C. KELLY 
at the Los Angeles Administrative 
Headquarters, and WILLIAM M. 
MCNABB who will be in charge of 
Northern California for the bank’s 
national division. Succeeding Mr. 





WESLEY LINDOW 
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McNabb as manager of the San 
Francisco Main Office will be Vice 
President ERNST OPHULS. 


E. G. GALLAWAY H. S. SEAL 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: 
EDWIN G. GALLAWAY and HAROLD S. 
SEAL of the metropolitan division 
have been elevated to vice presiden- 
cies. At the same time the election of 
JOSEPH J. DEVINE and C. GORDON 
TEBBITT as assistant vice presidents 
was made known. Named officials of 
the company were: CLYDE D. BLAKE- 
LY, JAMES B. PETTERSON and NA- 
THANIEL SNIFFIN, of the trust de- 
partment. : 


Provident Tradesmen’s Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia: J. KEARSLEY 
MITCHELL has been elected a vice 
president. Before coming to the bank 
in 1952 he was associated with Smith 
Barney and Co. and Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 


The Bank of New York: Heading up a 
number of promotions was that of 
VOLKERT S. WHITBECK of the invest- 
ment division to vice president. At 
the same time ELDON H. READ, JR. 
and ROBIN A. DANTON were named 
assistant vice presidents while AR- 
THUR L. ARMITAGE was appointed an 
assistant treasurer. JOSEPH L. MCEL- 
ROY and EBEN O. MCNAIR were made 
assistant trust officers and NICKO J. 
MEXTORF an assistant secretary. 


J. K. MITCHELL V. S. WHITBECK 








Broad Street Trust Co., Philadelphia: 
HUBERT J. HORAN, JR., stepped up 
from president to chairman and chief 
executive officer; JAMES D. HENDER- 
SON, JR., was elected vice chairman; 
and J. HARRISON JONES was named 
president. In other high level changes, 
RAYMOND J. ERFLE, HUBERT J. HO- 
RAN, III, JOHN MAMOURIAN and ALLEN 
C. MUELLER moved up to senior vice 
president. 


La Salle National Bank, Chicago: 
J. A. GALLAS has joined the bank as 
assistant trust officer in the estate 
planning work of the trust depart- 
ment. 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee: Formerly an assistant vice 
president and assistant comptroller, 
RICHARD W. KOEHN has been elevated 
to vice president and comptroller. He 
has been with the bank since 1939 
when he started as an accountant. 


Blyth & Co., Inc., New York: WALTER 
M. GIBLIN will join this investment 
banking firm as a vice president on 
July 1. Mr. Giblin has been a part- 
ner and member of the executive 
committee of Hornblower & Weeks 
for many years. 


First National Bank of Arizona, Phoe- 
nix: JOSEPH M. MUHEIM has been 
elected a vice president and named 
manager of the office in Bisbee. He 
succeeds IVAN F. “IKE”? BURGESS who 
has been elected vice president and is 
presently on a leave of absence. As- 
sistant vice president EDWARD M. 
CARSON has been made _ personnel 
manager of this state-wide banking 
institution. JOHN M. COOPER, former 
U. S. Government official (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs) was named an as- 
sistant cashier. 


J. M. MUHEIM 


|. F. BURGESS 
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“Our work load is expected to more 
than double in the next twelve years, 
and a long-range program of automa- 
tion seemed to us the only way to 
accommodate this anticipated volume 
with maximum accuracy, promptness and 
economy. Our choice of the RCA 501 
was based on these considerations.” 


—Howard C. Petersen, President 


PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
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HOW A LEADING PHILADELPHIA BANK 
PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


A daily average of 90,000 checks are drawn on Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company and presented to it for pay- 
ment. To handle this huge paperwork flow, now and in the 
future, Fidelity will installan RCA 501 as the first step of 
a multi-phase conversion to automated data processing. 


The RCA 501 requires only a minimum investment, yet 
is large enough to handle the major problem of demand 
deposit accounting. Among other advantages, the RCA 
501 will maintain continuous up-to-date records, will 
prepare and print statements, and provide trial balances 
which will be ready at the start of each business day for 
all accounts of Fidelity’s twenty-five offices. 


RCA 501 ELECTRONIC 
In later phases of conversion—when personal credit, 


savings accounts, general accounting, etc. will-be pro- DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 
gressively assigned—the flexibility of the RCA 501 will 
be of tremendous advantage. The size of the system will 
simply be increased by adding units in building-block 
fashion as they are needed. 


For full information on how the RCA 501 can benefit 


your business, address RADIO CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA, Electronic Data Processing Division, RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Camden 2, New Jersey. ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION, CAMDEN 2, N.J. 
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Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.: 
ROBERT F. FITZGERALD, ERNST J. 
KROPP and LLOYD S. STONE have been 
advanced to assistant vice president 
and ALFRED E. JOHNSON and NATHAN 
T. PLISHTIN to assistant secretaries 
according to a recent announcement. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: JEROME P. CORCORAN and 
RICHARD G. MILLER have been ele- 
vated to vice presidents in the trust 
department. In other announcements 
S. DAVIDSON HERRON, JR., CLEVELAND 
D. REA, RICHARD W. SHERMAN, ROY A. 
HUNT, JR., ROBERT H. SMITH, and 
GEORGE W. FREY were named assistant 
vice presidents while ELMER S. WAI- 
ZENHOFER has been appointed a trust 
officer. 


First National Bank in Dallas: F o r- 
merly with the First National Bank 
of Big Spring, Texas, KENT MCILYAR, 
JR. comes to the First in Dallas as an 
assistant cashier. He has been as- 
signed to the bank financing division. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco: Previously an as- 
sistant vice president, CHARLES H. 
MONAHAN has been named vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Mission 
office. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
EDWARD A. FINK, who joined the bank 
as a messenger on February 17, 1925, 
has been advanced to vice president. 
He has been in charge of the check 
collection department, the bank’s lar- 
gest department. According to an- 
other announcement ADDISON T. CUT- 
LER has been named special econo- 
mist, an official position correspond- 
ing to the rank of assistant vice 
president. 


The Bank of Virginia, Richmond: 
WILLIAM M. HILL of the correspondent 
bank department has been elected 
an assistant cashier. 


Bowery Savings Bank, N. Y.: 
For the first time an economist be- 
came a full-time member of the offi- 
cial staff of a mutual savings bank 
when ELMER M. HARMON was ap- 
pointed an assistant vice president. 


Fidelity - Philadelphia Trust Co.: 
Previously with the Bankers Trust 
Company, N. Y. City, DAVID C. PEET 
has joined Fidelity in the correspond- 
ent bank division. 
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J. L. ROSS Cc. C. BROWN 


The Fort Worth National Bank: 
JOHN L. ROSS has been named a petro- 
leum engineer in the oil loan division. 


Mr. Ross formerly was associated 
with Gulf Oil Corp. 


New York Stock Exchange: COURT- 
NEY C. BROWN, whose father held a 
seat on the Big Board for nearly a 
quarter of a century, was elected a 
public governor. A Wall Streeter him- 
self early in his career, Dr. Brown is 
now dean of the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Business. 


Union Bank & Trust Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: On the occasion of its 58th 
anniversary it was announced that 
new quarters were being planned for 
the trust and installment loan de- 
partments. 


Citizens & Southern Bank of Atlanta: 
Two newly elected vice presidents 
are E. RAY TAYLOR and WILLIAM A. 
FISHER. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto: 
Three newly named assistant general 
managers are C. G. WEBSTER, New 
York; CLIFFORD J. ASH, Toronto; 
and WALTER S. BOND, Toronto. HARRY 
RANDALL has been appointed to the 
newly created post of assistant to the 
president. 


Cc. G. WEBSTER J. W. LAMBERT 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Promotion of CESARE PIERINI and 
JACK W. LAMBERT to assistant vice 
presidents was recently announced. 
They have been with the bank 31 and 
33 years, respectively. 








The First National City Bank of New 
York: JOHN EXTER, formerly vice 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, has joined the 
bank as a vice president and will be 
associated with the overseas division 
as a member of the senior administra- 
tive group. As a member of the staff 
of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Mr. Exter 
was sent to assist the Government of 
Ceylon in organizing a central bank 
and became the first Governor of the 
Central Bank of Ceylon. Upon his 
return from Ceylon he joined the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development as chief of the 
division, department of Operations- 
Asia and Middle East. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
HERBERT W. NANNEN, who began his 
career with the bank in 1927, has 
been elected vice president and 
treasurer. 


The Second National Bank of Belvi- 
dere (Ill.): The 75th anniversary of 
this bank was observed with a two- 
day open house and special exhibits. 


The County Trust Co., White Plains, 
N. Y.: RUSSELL G. TOMPKINS and AN- 
THONY M. CUCCIARRE have been 
named assistant treasurer and as- 
sistant auditor, respectively. 


Bank of Delaware, Wilmington: 
According to a recent announcement 
ROBERT W. ALTEMUS, JR., RAY E. FRA- 
ZIER and BRICE M. HICKMAN have 
been promoted from assistant secre- 
taries to assistant treasurers. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: CLIFTON W. PHALEN, new presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Co., 
has been appointed a director of the 
bank. 


City National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: Cc. WOODROW BALLEW, 
personnel director since 1949, has 
been named assistant vice president 
in the correspondent banks depart- 
ment. He will call on banks in Mis- 
souri and the south central states. 
Succeeding Mr. Ballew will be MER- 
WIN L. ANDERSON. Assistant comp- 
troller CURTIS E. CARD, has_ been 
elected trust operations officer. 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
McKeesport: ARCHIE W. MABON who 
is loan comptroller and supervisor of 
the credit department, has been 
elected a vice president. 
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Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 
FRANK P. SHEPARD, vice president of 
Bankers Trust Co., and JOHN M. 
YOUNG, partner of Morgan Stanley & 
Co., have been appointed members of 
the Foreign Exchange Committee of 
the New York Money Market. The 
committee was set up in 1939 to 
create an effective channel of com- 
munication between the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the foreign exchange 
market. 


New York Stock Exchange: 
J. TRUMAN BIDWELL has been elected 
vice chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors. A member of the exchange 
since 1941, Mr. Bidwell acts as an 
independent floor broker specializing 
in institutional business. 


First State Bank of Milwaukie (Ore.): 
In observance of their fiftieth anni- 
versary during 1959, the bank is dis- 
tributing a rather elaborate histori- 
cal brochure about Milwaukie and 
presented the city’s public library 
with a check for $5,000. 


STATE BANKERS 


ASSOCIATIONS 





CALIFORNIA: G. A. Walker, president 
of the Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
Long Beach and Joseph Rogers, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
San Jose, have been elected president 
and vice president, respectively for the 
coming year. 


ILLINOIS: Officers for 1959-60 are: 
president, Kenneth E. Cook, president 
of the Duquoin State Bank; first vice 
president, Frank G. Anger, president 
of the Chicago National Bank; second 
vice president, Jacob W. Myers, presi- 
dent of the Corn Belt Bank of Bloom- 
ington; and treasurer, Harold R. Fisch- 
er, president of the First Granite City 
National Bank. 


MARYLAND: Newly elected president 
is William Bowie, vice chairman of 
the board of the Suburban Trust Co., 
Hyattsville; and vice president, Charles 
W. Hoff, chairman of the Board of 
the Union Trust Company of Mary- 
land. 


MISSISSIPPI: Officers for the coming 
year are: president, L. Y. Foote, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Hattiesburg; vice president, E. P. Pea- 
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cock, Jr., president of the Bank of 
Clarksdale; and treasurer Wylie V. 
Kees, president of the State Guaran- 
tee Bank, Magee. 


NEW JERSEY: At their recent conven- 
tion the following officers were elected: 
J. Milton Featherer, executive vice 
president of the Penn’s Grove Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., president; 
Richard G. MacGill, executive vice 
president of the First Trenton Na- 
tional Bank, vice president; and Wil- 
liam H. Keith, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National State Bank, 
Newark, treasurer. 





NORTH CAROLINA: New officers for 
the coming year are: president, G. Har- 
old Myrick, executive vice president 
of First National Bank of Lincoln- 
ton; first vice president, J. E. Paschall, 
president of Branch Banking & Trust 
Company of Wilson; second vice 
president, C. M. Vanstory, Jr., presi- 
dent of Security National Bank, 
Greensboro; and treasurer, George G. 
Smith, vice president of First-Citizens 
Bank & Trust Company, Havelock. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Alf L. Garnaas, vice 
president of Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Sheyenne, was elected president 


Recognition of the 


NADA 


USED CAR GUIDE 
as the authority in the used 
car market is well known... 
and with good reason 


IT’S LOCAL—published in 8 re- 
gional editions, to give the complete 
picture of conditions in your own 
trading area. 


IT’S CURRENT—published every 
thirty days, to give you the facts and 
figures you need in your business 
every day. 


IT’S COMPLETE—gives you the 
average wholesale value, average 
retail value and (in most areas) the 
average loan value. 


Feecoqnition 


New scale drawings of most imported cars 
makes recognition easier than ever before. This 
is in addition to visual identification features 
of domestic (1953-1959) makes and models. 


WITH ALL ITS Still 


SPECIAL FEATURES 






Quantity Prices on Request | o 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
Useo CAR Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Established: 


THE NIPPON 


WON UL 


Bt tas 


HEAD OFFICE: 


HIBIYA TOKYO 
120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


at their recent convention. Named 
vice president and treasurer, respect- 
ively were Earl Weydahl, vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of Killdeer, and S. A. 
Stapher, vice president of the Dakota 
National Bank, Fargo. 


OREGON: The following officers for 
the year 1959-60 were elected at the 
June Convention: president, R. W. 
Kimberling, vice president and mana- 
ger of the Bank of California, N. A., 
Portland; vice president, H. A. Weiss, 
senior vice president of the United 
States National Bank of Portland; 
and treasurer; C. H. Young, president 
of Rogue Valley State Bank, Med- 
ford. 


PENNSYLVANIA: T. Allen Glenn, Jr., 
president of The Peoples National 
Bank of Norristown was elected pres?- 
dent at the 65th Annual Convention 
held in May. Other officers elected at 
this time were vice president, William 
A. Huff, Jr., president Hollidaysburg 
Trust Co., and treasurer, John H. 
Decker, president, Tioga County Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Wellsboro. 
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ABBOTT 75N. This extra heavy duty counter 
for continuous high speed operation is rugged 
and compact. Guaranteed at more than 3000 
coins per minute. See these new Abbott Coin 
Counters. Arrange for a trial today. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., INC. 





Ae 


@ Dual electronic controls to eliminate op- 
erator fatigue. 


@ Electronic foot control. 

@ Patented friction dise to maintain high- 
speed under overload conditions. 

@ Compact streamlined styling that saves 
20% counter space. 

@ Improved coin bag holder and many other 
features. 


These famous Abbott Coin Counters, leaders 
of the field for many years, have been com- 
pletely re-engineered, setting new standards 
for speed, accuracy and ease of operation. 





144th Street and Wales Avenue 
New York 54, N. Y. LU 5-1200 






CORPORATE CHANGES 





L. W. STOLTE 


RICHARD BRYCE 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago: 
LESTER W. STOLTE has been elected 
executive vice president. He also 
continues as treasurer and will serve 
on the finance committee. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., New 
York: RICHARD BRYCE, formerly first 
assistant treasurer, has been named 
treasurer. 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia: WILLIAM 
R. WILSON was elected to the newly 
created post of vice president-finance 
and treasurer. 


Foremost Dairies, Inc., New York: 
WALTER JUSTIN, JR., vice president 
and treasurer, has been elected to the 
newly created post of senior vice 
president; BRUCE CAMPBELL was 
named financial vice president, also 
a new post; and Cc. F. TRAINER was 
elected treasurer. 


Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., 
Detroit: S. E. MacARTHUR has been 
elected to the new position of vice 
president-finance. Mr. MacArthur 
also continues as treasurer. 


Crane Co., Chicago: THOMAS EVANS, 
chairman of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., 
has been elected chairman and chief 
executive officer of this manufacturer 
of valves and plumbing equipment. 
Mr. Evans says that his activities at 
Crane will be primarily concerned 
with the formation and direction of 
financial and business policies. 


The Coca-Cola Co., New York: 
RAYMOND W. BOWLING, formerly an 
assistant treasurer, has been elected 
treasurer. Mr. Bowling has been with 
the company since 1945, prior to 
which he had been associated with 
several stock exchange firms. 
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H. C. SHEPERD B. W. NICHOLS 


J.C. Penney Co., New York: HOW- 
ARD C. SHEPERD, chairman of The 
First National City Bank of New 
York, has been named a director of 
this department store chain. Mr. 
Sheperd also is a director of The 
Anaconda Co., Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Corning Glass Works, Federal 
Insurance Co., New Jersey Zine Co., 
Union Pacific Railroad and United 
Aircraft Corp. 


The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleve- 
land: BERT W. NICHOLS has_ been 
elected treasurer, and CHARLES S. 
ALLEN was named to succeed him as 
assistant treasurer. 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 
New York: FORREST G. HAMRICK, 
treasurer, has been elected a vice 
president. Mr. Hamrick began his 
business career with Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, later was an analyst 
for the investment counsel firm of 
Seudder, Stevens & Clark. 


G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago: 
KENYON D. BOWES, treasurer of this 
medical research and pharmaceutical 
manufacturing organization, has been 
elected a director and vice president 
and treasurer. 


Capital Airlines, Washington, D. C.: 
M. J. VAN DER PLOEG, former deputy 
president of KLM and a specialist in 
airline finance, has been appointed 
general adviser to DAVID H. BAKER, 
president of Capital. Mr. van der 
Ploeg will have the special assign- 
ment of monitoring the line’s jet 
equipment financing program. 


The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis: 
TERRANCE HANOLD, treasurer, has 
been named principal financial of- 
ficer. 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., New York: 
WILLIAM P. WEBER, a veteran of 28 
years with the company, was elected 
treasurer. 
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Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York: 
GEORGE F. JAMES was elected senior 
vice president-finance. Prior to join- 
ing the company last year, Mr. James 
was associated with Standard- 
Vacuum Oil Co., a Far East affiliate 
in which Socony* Mobil has _ half 
ownership. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
J. DONALD FEWSTER has been elected 
treasurer. An assistant treasurer since 
1946, Mr. Fewster has been engaged 
in the handling of Kodak’s bank ac- 
counts, foreign exchange and invest- 
ments. 


Sundstrand Corp., Rockford, Ill.: 
JAMES W. ETHINGTON, treasurer, has 
been elected a director. 


Red Owl Stores, Inc., Minneapolis: 
THOMAS R. PELLETT moved up from 
assistant treasurer to treasurer. Prior 
to joining the company, Mr. Pellett 
was associated with Lehman Bros., 
New York investment bankers. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 





Redisco, Inc., Detroit: PAUL C. CON- 
RAD, vice president of National Bank 
of Detroit, has been elected a director 
of this appliance financing subsidiary 
of American Motors Corp. 


American Investment Co. of Illinois, 
St. Louis: DONALD L. BARNES stepped 
up from president to chairman of this 
consumer finance company, and LAW- 
RENCE M. CURTISS was named presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. In 
another high level change, DONALD L. 
BARNES, JR., was elected executive 
vice president. 


Old Republic Life Insurance Co., Chi- 
cago: HARRY C. WHITE has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the agen- 
cy department. For the past two 
years, Mr. White had been field su- 
pervisor of Old Republic’s eastern 
regional office. 


New York Life Insurance Co.: 
CLARENCE J. MYERS, president since 
1954, was named to the additional 
post of chairman. The company also 
announces the election of DUDLEY 
DOWELL as chairman of the executive 
committee and RICHARD K. PAYNTER, 
JR., as chairman of the finance com- 
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mittee. Both are executive vice presi- 
dents. 


Consolidated Mutual Insurance Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: GEORGE R. LADNER 
has been named treasurer and a di- 
rector. 


BRIEFS 


The Chase Manhattan 
and Automation 


In a recent issue of “Bank Talk,” 
published for the information of the 
management of The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, Christopher Gerould, New 
Building Information Officer, essayed 
a reply to the many inquiries received 
regarding the bank’s position with re- 
ference to automation. Excerpts fol- 
low: 

You first have to define automa- 
tion. A small bank with a limited num- 
ber of accounts could legitimately 
claim to be ‘“‘completely automated”’ 
if it had a battery of ‘“‘-tronic’’ book- 
keeping machines. This could well be 
all the automation that its operations 
would support, and the adoption of 


more machines and more complex 
systems would simply be a waste of 
money. 


On the other hand, Chase Manhat- 
tan, with a medium-sized data proces- 
sing system, plus about 50 ‘“‘-tronic’”’ 
bookkeeping machines, does not re- 
gard itself as automated at all. The 
systems and equipment we have re- 
present only small installations in view 
of the volume, scope and complexity 
of our operations. 

The key to automation here or any- 
where does not lie in buying a couple 
of wagonloads of shiny electronic 
equipment and relying on it to solve 
your problems. It lies, on the con- 
trary, in intensive expert study of 
present systems of operations, plus 
correlative studies of how these op- 
erations might be performed by other 
systems, using various types and 
groupings of available equipment. 


As a concrete example of the foun- 
dation work that needs to be done, 
Systems and Standards is now work- 
ing actively with Branch Administra- 
tion and Head Office check processing 
people in a survey of the possibilities 
of automated check handling in the 
bank. The initial systems study cover- 
ing present check handling methods 





100th Bank Joins Manufacturers Trust’s Pension Plan 


The First National Bank of Mishawaka, Ind., recently became the 
100th bank to join the retirement plan by which the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York brings to banks of all sizes the benefits 
of a type of plan which would be available on an individual basis only 
to larger institutions. Shown here executing the agreement entered into 
by the two banks is Francis Walters, president of the First National of 


Mishawaka (right). 


Others in the photo (1. to r.) are Paul Tibbetts 


and Joseph Snyder, assistant trust officer and assistant vice president, 
respectively, of Manufacturers Trust, and John Eggert (standing) vice 
president and cashier of the First National of Mishawaka. 
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is almost complete; but before even 
preliminary recommendations can be 
made more than 20 other studies will 
have to be carried through showing 
how the bank might handle its check 
load with various kinds of equipment 
systems, using them in various ways 
(e.g. centralized, semi-centralized or 
decentralized). 


Only when all this data is available, 
will it be possible to talk with real 
intelligence about how Chase Man- 
hattan check handling can and should 
be automated. And the data must also 
include a realistic appraisal of equip- 
ment now on the market, of equip- 
ment announced, and even of equip- 
ment that is now only a gleam in an 
engineer’s eye. In the new and vir- 
tually exploding field of data pro- 
cessing, as in that of defense materiel, 
it is quite possible to buy equipment 
that will be obsolete before it is de- 
livered. 


All this stress on the obstacles in 
the way of automation is merely to 
put the problem in its proper per- 
spective. There is much positive pro- 
gress to be reported. 


First, and most important, the 
bank is actively moving toward auto- 
mation. The Systems and Standards 
Division of the Operations Depart- 
ment was set up in February, 1958. 
In setting up the division, men with 
long experience in bank operations 
were teamed with a selected group of 
new talent, chiefly men with schooling 
and practical knowledge in technical 
fields such as computers, electronics 
and systems study. 


To supply the driving force for this 
group, the management is actively 
pushing the whole concept of auto- 
mation, recognizing that automation 
techniques offer the single greatest 
possibility for improving net earnings. 


What can be done by an able group 
of specialists with management back- 
ing is well demonstrated by the suc- 
cess of the IBM computer in the bank. 
This system was installed on schedule 
and has gone on to take over the work 
planned for it in the field of payroll 
and employee benefits. With its first 
job now virtually assimilated, the 
computer will be available for other 
operations. These other operations, 
several of which are now under study, 
will be particularly economical since 
they will be simply filling out unas- 
signed time for the machine. 

It is worth noting that although 
the introduction of the 650 has sub- 
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stantially reduced ¥ the “payroll ’ staff 
and will reduce the employee benefit 
staff, no individual has lost his job. 
Reassignments and normal turnover 
are taking up the slack. 


In looking at the future of automa- 
tion at Chase Manhattan, automatic 
check handling is obviously the No. 
1 target. That it will come, no one 
questions; when it will come, no one 
can say exactly. But studies now 
under way should be completed and a 
definite plan taking form by the end of 
this year, and possibly by the end of 
summer. And it can also be said that 
whatever system is adopted will be as 
efficient and economical as the careful 
study of experts can make it. 


No large bank, by the way, will 
have a bank-wide fully automated 
check handling system in operation 
before 1961. That is the earliest date of 
delivery that any manufacturer is 
promising for certain key items of 
equipment such as check sorters. 


In the meantime, there are many 
other areas in the bank where modern 
methods of automation—and especi- 
ally electronic methods—show prom- 
ise of achieving worthwhile savings. 
In some cases equipment is already 
available, in others it has not yet been 
developed. 


But in every such area the bank has 
studies under way or projected cover- 
ing both the operations and the hard- 
ware. These studies are the best as- 
surance that whenever any operating 
job can effectively be automated, it 
will be done. Effective automation is 
the core of bank policy, not auto- 
mation for automation’s sake. 


Mellon National Introduces 
**Bank-at-Work”’ Plan 


Firms located in the area served by 
the Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh can now make 
it possible for their employees to do 
virtually all of their banking without 
leaving their plants or offices. The 
new “Bank-at-Work” Plan enables 
employees to open Mellon Bank sav- 
ings and checking accounts and to 
apply for all types of loans on com- 
pany premises. It will seldom be nec- 
essary for employees using the plan 
to visit the bank. 


The participating employer desig- 
nates a trusted person to administer 
the plan and provide employees with 
the necessary forms. The latter are 
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then completed and mailed directly to 
the Mellon Bank office with which 
the employee wants to do business. 
All credit decisions are strictly those 
of the bank and do not involve the 
company in any way. 

The ‘“‘Bank-at-Work”’ Plan is avail- 
able to business, industrial, commer- 
cial, educational and civic organiza- 
tions of any size. For larger firms, 
separate plans can be made available 


to each plant and branch office, in ad- 
dition to the company’s main office. 


Employees are offered the same 
complete deposit and loan services 
they would receive if they came into 
the bank. Most personal loans will 
not require co-makers or the pledging 
of personal property as collateral. Ap- 
plications will generally be acted on 
within twenty-four hours. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 


Oct. 15-16—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
Oct. 25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Nov. 5-6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
Nov. 9-10—Annual National Agricultural Credit Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 
Cincinnati 


State Associations 


June 15-17—Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 18-20—Montana: Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park, Wyo. 


June 18—20—Michigan: Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
June 18-20—Virginia: The Homestead, Hot Springs 


June 19-20—New Hampshire: Wentworth-By-The Sea, Portsmouth 


June 19-—20—Vermont: Equinox Hotel, Manchester 


June 19-21—Maine: Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 


June 25—New York: Monmouth & Essex & Sussex Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
July 23-25—West Virginia: The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
Oct. 11-12—Nebraska: Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Oct. 16—17—New Hampshire: Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 18-20—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Nov. 1—4—1lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Nov. 12-—14—Arizona: Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


Other Associations 


June 15-17—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Annual Convention, 


Montreal 

Sept. 21-23—NABAC, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 

Sept. 21-—24—Mortgage Bankers Association Annual Convention: Hotel Commodore, N. Y. C. 

Sept. 23-—25—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Oct. 4-7—Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago 

Oct. 14-—17—Consumer Bankers Association: Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, Phila- 
delphia 

Nov. 1-—5—Financial Public Relations Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 

Schools: 
June 5-—18—School of Financial Public Relations: Northwestern Univ., Chicago 


June 8-20—Gradvate School of Banking: Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
July 19—Aug. 1—NABAC School for Bankers: Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 
July 19—Aug. 1—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking: Southern Methodist U., Dallas 


Aug. 9-21—Consumer Bankers Association: Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Aug. 16-28—independent Bankers Assn. Seminar for Senior Bank Officers: Harvard 


Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 
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P-B Assembly Line Makes 
Bank Bookkeepers Happy 


With estimates on the amount of 
time bank bookkeepers spend sorting 
and filing checks running as much as 
30 to 40 per cent, news that the first 
assembly line for automatic sorting 
and reading machines is now in pro- 
duction at Pitney-Bowes, Inc., was 
indeed welcome to banks of all sizes. 


‘‘For some banks,” said William F. 
Bernart, P-B vice president for engi- 
neering, “particularly smaller ones, 
the sorter-reader may be all the 
automation they will want for some 
time to come. For other banks, it will 
be the start of what eventually will be 
fully automatic check handling and 
accounting.” 


Developed in cooperation with the 





National Cash Register Company, the 
sorter readers also have been selected 
for use in installations planned by 
Federal Reserve Banks to test the 
equipment of six manufacturers in the 
field of high speed electronic docu- 
ment handling. 





What Do You Need? 


ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars—Matches 

. AIR CONDITIONING 

ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

Aa COMITUME colt Deposit—Paper 

BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Wastebaskets 

. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


Ring 
BOXES—Cash—Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 
BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—Visible Record 
14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 
15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 
16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 
17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 
18. CHECK SORTERS 
19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 
20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 
21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 
22. COIN BANKS 
23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 
24. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 
25. DECALS 
26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 
27. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 
28. ee a a ee 
29. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 
30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 
31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 
32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 
33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 
34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
Deposit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—Transfer 
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35. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

36. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

37. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

38. GATES and GRILLES 

39. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

40. INK—Addressin eck Signal—Duplicator 

41. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

42. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

43. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
Lamp 

44. LOCKS 

45. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 
—Bookkeepin alculating—Coin—Copying— 
ee ee 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

46. MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 

47. MICROFILM 

48. PAPER SHREDDERS 

49. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 

50. PUNCHES—Ledger 

51. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 
Currenc 

52. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 

53. SCAFFOLDING 

54. SCALES—Currency—Lobby—Postage 

55. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 

56. SHELVES 

57. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 

58. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 

59. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 

60. STATIONERY 

61. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Markin, 

62. SUPPLIES—General Office 

63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 

64. TV—Closed Circuit 

65. a eo nal 
rency—Filin ettersorting—Supply 

66. TRUC S—Dollies— Teller-—Vault 

67. VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 

68. “ENDING MACHINES 

69. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 

70. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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Mosler Issues New Folder 
on 4-Hour Vault Door 


A four page catalogue and specifi- 
cation sheet on its 4-hour insulated, 
flat sill vault door has been issued by 
the Mosler Safe Company. 


The publication, prepared primarily 
for architects, gives full specifications, 
drawings, and installation instructions 
for the flat sill vault door. It also 
shows the various labels of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and Safe Manu- 
facturers National Association and ex- 
plains their meanings. 


Copies may be obtained from any 
Mosler office in principal cities or from 
the Mosler factory, Hamilton, O. 





Portable Microfilmer 
Recordak’s Latest 


A new lightweight microfilmer that 
can be easily and quickly carried from 
one department to another has been 
introduced by Recordak Corporation, 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 

Weighing less than an office type- 
writer at 24 pounds, the portable has 
a film unit capacity of 100 feet and will 
microfilm 2,500 letters or 6,000 check- 
size documents. Film units are remov- 
able and interchangeable. 


Two rolls of film may be exposed 
simultaneously, and audible and vis- 
ual signals assure the operator of 
adequate film supply and proper ma- 
chine operation. 

Documents 12 inches wide, and of 
any length, may be photographed, and 
ejected into the receiving tray in their 
original sequence. Speed of operation 
is approximately 46 letters, or 96 
checks, per minute. Low-cost acces- 
sory items include a lightweight carry- 
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ing case, document counter and ex- 
posure control. 

For additional information address 
the Recordak Corporation, 415 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





New Credit Card Imprinter 
Designed for Bank Use 


When Bank of America Vice Presi- 
dent Joseph P. Williams and Dashew 
Business Machines, Inc., representa- 
tives put their heads together months 
ago, something was bound to happen, 
and did. The result, the first credit 
card imprinter designed especially for 
use within a banking system. 


Already in use by thousands of firms 
participating in the B of A’s credit 
card plan, the Datawriter Model 19-5, 
as the new, low-cost device has been 
named, makes it possible to imprint 
the amount of purchase on a sales slip 
at the same time as the names of the 
customer and member-merchant are 
recorded from embossed plates.. This 
is done by manipulating simplified 
levers set up in a manner similar to a 
cash register. 


Extensive tests have established 
that variable-input imprinters create 
substantial savings in two important 
areas: 

1) Printed information can be pro- 
cessed less expensively through central 
bookkeeping departments. Entries of 
purchase price are more legible, mak- 
ing possible faster, more accurate data 
input. 

2) Price-imprinted sales slips can- 
not be forged or altered. 

In addition to the application at the 
Bank of America, the new units are 
already in use at the Bank of Hawaii. 
A similar inprinter is being used by the 
Chase Manhattan Bank for its credit 
card plan. 


For further details, contact Dashew 
Business Machines, Inc., 5886 Smiley 
Drive, Culver City, Calif. 
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Perhaps 
you do with- 
out realizing it. 
lf your business 
has not increased with 
the times...if your oper- 
ating expenses are up...if 
there are bottlenecks at peak 
hours—then you are already pay- 
ing for the new quarters you need. 
Our representative will gladly show you 
how your project can benefit from the 
specialized skill of America’s fastest-growing 
financial design group. 






Design for Financial Institutions 


THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


1622 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - CHICAGO: LOS ANGELES 
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RCA Stresses Flexibility of its 501 Data Processing System 


Technical advances said to have resulted in probably 
the lowest costs in the commercial computer field have 
been incorporated in the new all-transistor RCA 501 
Electronic Data Processing system. The system is based 
on the “‘building block’”’ principle, resulting in a flexible 
modular expansibility adaptable to applications of vary- 
ing size. 

Compactness of the system is illustrated by the 
models included in the equipment complement shown 
above (left). Starting at the left and working clockwise, 
there are eight high-speed magnetic tape files, cabinets 
of computer power supply, program control, high speed 
memory, and tape selection and buffer unit; a cabinet 


of accompanying electronics and off-line, high speed 
printer; transcribing card punch (output) and punch card 
reader (input), both off-line with optional editor; high 
speed paper tape reader, computer operator’s console, 
monitor printer and paper tape punch, and random access 
file. 

Shown at right is the RCA 501 high-speed printer, 
which automatically “‘types” hard copy forms at the rate 
of 1,200 characters—equivalent to 240 five-letter words 
per second. It prints 51 different characters, capital 
letters, numerals, punctuation marks and symbols; 
single or multiple sheet, fanfold; one original plus three 
carbons, as well as Hecto and Multilith masters. 





Synchro-Monroe President— 
Versatile IDP Machine 


A machine that simultaneously 
punches tape or cards as a by-product 
of regular accounting jobs has been 
offered by the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company. 

Called the Synchro-Monroe Presi- 
dent, the machine has been termed 
“the most versatile data processing 
machine on the market.”’ It consists 
of an IDP control panel equipped ac- 
counting machine, a _ utilized tape 
punch and a control chassis with plug- 
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board and removable encoder boards 
(from left, picture). 


Should a change in punching re- 
quirements be necessary, the machine 
can be reprogrammed in the user’s 
office by means of the plugboard in 
the control chassis. The removable en- 
coder board permits choice of a 5, 6, 
7 or 8-channel tape, or direct connec- 
tion to an IBM 024-card punch. En- 
coder boards can be removed and re- 
placed in a matter of seconds. 


To insure accuracy, an exclusive 
motion check is built into the tape 


punch to be certain that every figure 
coded by the accounting machine is 
recorded on the tape. There is also 
an automatic parity check. Any mal- 
function of the tape punch touches 
off a red signal on the control panel, 
and the accounting machine automa- 
tically becomes inoperative. 


For the office which has not yet in- 
stalled an integrated data processing 
system, the Synchro-Monroe Presi- 
dent can function as a regular book- 
keeping machine until such a system 
is put into effect. The machine can 
then be converted to IDP by merely 
attaching the control chassis and 
punch. 


Address Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J., 
for further information. 


An IBM “Carbonless Paper”’ 


Business forms utilizing a new “‘car- 
bonless” paper can now be obtained 
from the Supplies Division of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. The paper, said a recent an- 
nouncement, was developed by the 
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Oxford Paper Company of New York, 
with IBM’s assistance. It is pressure- 
sensitive; no chemical action is in- 
volved. Images are produced on its 
surface by any writing instrument— 
ball-point pen, pencil, typewriter, or 
other business machine. As many as 
nine copies can be made at one time, 
and to aid in distinguishing between 
them, the paper may be had in a 
variety of colors. 


Shelf life of the new paper is one 
year. Its image and non-smudging 
characteristics are not affected by 
heat, cold, or other climatic condi- 
tions normally encountered. 


Increased Image Area Featured 
In New Offset Duplicator 


The largest image area available in 
A. B. Dick ‘offset equipment is the 
principal feature of the new Model 
360 offset duplicator, introduced by 
the Chicago duplicating and printing 
equipment firm. 

Duplicating area of the new machine 
is announced as 101% by 161% inches. 
The machine will duplicate on impres- 
sion paper ranging in size from 3 by 
5 inches to 11 by 17 inches, according 
to the manufacturer. 


The greater image area permits the 
duplication of 2-up letterheads, full 
814 by 11 inches four page folders, 
large accounting reports and engi- 
neering drawings. 

It also features the A. B. Dick Aqua- 
matic Control which maintains con- 
stant ink-water balance throughout a 
duplicating run and thus insures uni- 
form copy clarity from start to finish. 


Contact A. B. Dick Company, 5700 
West Touhy Avenue, Chicago 48, IIl., 
for more details. 


New Rem-Rand Publications 


Availability of the following items 
of helpfully descriptive literature has 
recently been announced by Reming- 
ton Rand Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, (N.. Y.: 


@ A new eight-page booklet (RT 8986) 
describing the advantages of common 
language tape and edge-punched card 
machines. Mainspring of the system 
described, because of its versatility 
and flexibility, is the electronic Syn- 
chro-Tape Typewriter, a machine 
that can create and read paper tape 
and edge-punched cards, by means of 
which office machines and procedures 
are integrated for complete automa- 
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tion, including inter-office wire com- 
munication. Known as “chain re- 
action” automation, this system pro- 
duces automatic machine-to-machine 
processing of paper work from the in- 
itial document to the final data. 

@A colorful eight-page booklet (U- 
1218), entitled “The New Univac 
Magnetic Amplifier, Solid-State Com- 
puter,’”’ which briefly outlines some of 
the major benefits and equipment 
features available to users. The system 
described includes a Central Processor 
Unit, High-Speed Printing Unit, 
Read-Punch Unit, and High-Speed 
Reader Unit which combine into a 
data processing system of unsur- 
passed accuracy and reliability, ease 
of maintenance, and economy of 
operation. It can be operated in an 
area as small as 300 square feet. 

@ A four-page history (CH 1235), ex- 
plaining how specialists from the 
Remington Rand Business Services 
Department effected savings in time 


and money for the Colonial Trust 
Company of Waterbury, Conn. In 
this booklet, Gerald C. Low, an as- 
sistant vice president of the bank, dis- 
cusses a program which began with a 
survey of the bank’s existing records 
problem by BSD specialists, and the 
adoption of the proposal of the latter 
looking to its solution. There followed 
the work of the records analyst and a 
complete revamping the bank’s rec- 
ords retention program, including 
provision for indefinite future expan- 
sion. 


@ A ten-lesson course employing what 
is known as a ‘Color Key” system of 
teaching touch typing, which is of- 
fered free with the purchase of a 
Remington Rand typewriter. The 
keys and the respective fingers with 
which they are to be struck are al- 
located matching colors, and the ad- 
ditional aid thus provided by color 
association speeds the learning pro- 
cess. 


A NEW BUILDING IN CLEVELAND 


We are pleased to announce that 
our Cleveland operation is now 
housed in a nice new building lo- 
cated at 4747 West 160th Street. 
This structure, containing 48,000 
square feet all on one floor, is fully 
air-conditioned and is equipped 
with every improvement known to 
us. It does not have the setting of 
our plant in Chatsworth, California, 
but aside from the mountains and 
the tropical planting, it is on a par 
in every respect and in fact has 
some innovations which were not 
available when the Chatsworth 
plant was built. 


As mentioned in previous mes- 
sages, this completes the building 
program planned by us immediately 
following the war. During the past 
twelve years we have constructed 
nine new plants — actually ten, 
because our Paoli plant, erected in 
1950, has already been replaced by 






IF We 


CHECK PRINTERS 


a larger building. We are now taking 
a long look at our future needs 
and, since we anticipate continued 
growth, we think we soon will be 
putting together a new program. 
It is almost certain that we will be 
needing a second plant in Chicago, 
an addition to our Clifton plant, 
and possibly an administration and 
research building in St. Paul. 


All this, of course, only if we con- 
tinue to grow. Growth to us is con- 
sidered strictly in its literal sense, 
since we have no desire to intro- 
duce new products or to become 
big through acquisition. We do not 
take issue with those who relate 
growth to diversification, but from 
choice we prefer to remain special- 
ists manufacturing one product 
because we believe that the growth 
in volume of that particular prod- 
uct will keep us on our toes for 
many yeafs to come. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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BB & EC Builds New Home for Highland National of Newburgh, N. Y. 


Whether you arrive in a car or on foot, are in a hurry 
or have time to spend, the new home of the Highland 
National Bank, Newburgh, N. Y., is certain to be able 
to take care of you at one of its facilities. Complete in 
every service detail, the bank features three drive up 
units, a walk up window and parking accommodations for 


porcelain enamel, aluminum and plate glass have been 
blended to make the exterior as modern as automation. 
Inside low open teller stations in hand finished walnut 
and Botticino marble are enhanced by custom styled 
furniture, recessed lighting, attractive planters and 
colorful draperies. 





35 cars. 


Contemporary design is evident on all sides. Brick, 


The bank was designed and built by Bank Building 


and Equipment Corporation of America. 





IBM Introduces New Line of 
Character Sensing Equipment 


To accomplish a breakthrough in its 
endeavors to ease the tedious and time 
consuming job of sorting and account- 
ing for the steadily mounting volume 
of checks confronting the banks of the 
country, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has introduced 
four pieces of equipment comprising 
its new line of Series 1200 Character 
Sensing Equipment. 


@ The proof inscriber proves, lists, 
distributes and endorses checks while 
automatically imprinting the docu- 
ments with magnetic ink characters 
for compatibility with the rest of the 
equipment. 

@ The sorter-reader senses informa- 
tion printed on checks in magnetic 
ink. It automatically sequences and 
arranges checks at the rate of 54,000 
per hour. It can also feed information 
sensed from checks into other segments 
of a data processing system which can 
compute and process at high speed. 

@ A companion sorter-reader control 
acts as the buffer for feeding informa- 
tion from the sensing unit into com- 
puters or punched card accounting de- 
vices. 

@ The utility inscriber is an electric 
typewriter for quick imprinting in 
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magnetic ink of damaged or substi- 
tute documents for system compati- 
bility. 

One of the first banks to order this 
equipment, the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, has already 
made substantial strides toward con- 
version to electronic banking, accord- 
ing to E. H. Casperson, vice president- 
operations. When all bookkeeping be- 





comes centralized on IBM electronic 
equipment, it is estimated that the 
machines will update and audit all 
demand deposit accounts in two and 
a half to three hours per day, leaving 
some five hours per day for additional 
operations on its IBM machines. 

In preparation for the delivery of 
the IBM Series 1200 equipment and 
an IBM 7070 Electronic Data Pro- 


IBM’s new Series 1200 Character Sensing Equipment. 
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cessing System late in 1960 and early 
in 1961, respectively, the bank began 
late in 1958 to require that customer 
accounts be sequenced numerically 
rather than alphabetically, and to 
issue checkbooks to many of its cus- 
tomers which were laid out in the 
pattern to be adopted in conformity 
with the needs of the newly ordered 
equipment. It is anticipated that the 
bank’s customers will be accustomed 
to the use of pre-printed checks and 
deposit slips long before the IBM 
equipment is delivered. 


Punched Cards Led Way to IBM 
Tape Computer at Bankers Trust 


“The ability of any bank to rapidly 
and _ successfully utilize electronic 
equipment will depend in large meas- 
ure on the environment into which it 
is introduced. A bank that has pur- 
sued an aggressive mechanization pro- 
gram in depth will find electronic 
equipment a welcome and anticipated 
advancement in an already estab- 
lished way of life.” 


In thus stating the basic premise of 
a recent address before the Eastern 
Regional Convention of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, John W. Fiske, Jr., as- 
sistant vice president of Bankers Trust 
Company’s Banking Methods Divi- 
sion revealed the philosophy by which 
his bank had been guided since it 
began the use of punched card equip- 
ment in 1934 in Personal Trust work. 
“By 1941,’’ continued Mr. Fiske, ‘“‘we 
understood both the advantages and 
limitations of applying punched card 
systems to bank work.” 


Because of war-time stringencies, it 
was not until 1946-47 that Bankers 
Trust Company was able to begin 
developing both the equipment and 
manpower necessary preparatory to 
installing a computer. 


“Tn 1956 when we surveyed, with 
the help of outside consultants, the 
application of electronics to our 
operation,” said Mr. Fiske, ‘‘we were 
able to find that the operating areas 
selected as most feasible for computer 
systems were areas in which punched 
card development had been concen- 
trated.” 


Bankers Trust Company ordered 
an IBM type 650 computer with tapes 
at that time. The conversion of the 
punched card development center into 
a computer center was then accom- 
plished. 
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Victor Adding Machine Co. 
Markets Medium-Cost Line 


Featuring new style, high-speed per- 
formance and other engineering ad- 
vancements, a new medium-priced 
line of top quality adding-subtracting 
machines was introduced recently by 
Victor Adding Machine Company. 

Known as the Imperial, the 
machines are equipped with light- 
weight aluminum cases that provide 
streamlined styling and rugged con- 
struction. Natural angle keyboard 
prevents finger-fatigue. Control keys 
are within finger-tip range of the key- 
board, making the speed-touch sys- 
tem more effective. Steel working 
parts are tooled precisely to prevent 
wear from constant use. 





The Imperial has a capacity of 10 
million dollars less-one-cent, electri- 
fied total and sub total keys, exclu- 
sive printing press action, direct auto- 
matic subtraction, repeat key for mul- 
tiplication, non-add key and auto- 
matic credit balance. 





Electric, hand-operated, 10-key key- 
board and full keyboard models are 
available. 

Victor Adding Machine Company, 
3900 N. Rockwell Street, Chicago 18, 
Ill., will gladly send further informa- 
tion upon request. 





against fraud 


AMERICAN 400 PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 





The American 400 perforates thousands of 
items an hour. It offers a foolproof per- 
manent way to cancel, date, number, vali- 
date, void, receipt or otherwise mark 
paper—through many carbons. Automatic 
paper-trip operation. Choice of 1, 2 or 3- 
line copy, including changeable date or 
number. Quiet, powerful, handsome, oc- 
cupying space of only 62 by 13 inches. A 
leader in the field since 1910, American 
makes a full line of perforators. Write for 
literature. 





LAWRENCE B. TAYLOR 
INC. 


DATA PROCESSING CONSULTANTS 
ANALYSTS, SYSTEMS ARCHITECTS 












Independent, practical, 
objective assistance 
for 


BANKING 


in the evaluation of 
systems and equipment 

and development of 
improved automational 
procedures. 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 
AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


BANKING DIVISION 


inn 
LAWRENCE B.4PAYLOR, INC. 


1247 HOWARD AVE.- BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ABA Booklet Stresses 
Rehabilitation of Borrower 


The Instalment Credit Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 
recently announced the publication of 
a new employee guide entitled ‘“Bank 
Instalment Credit Collections and Ac- 
counting.”’ The new manual, which is 
available to ABA member banks at 
$2.50 per copy, is a companion piece 
to the “Employee Guide for Instal- 
ment Credit’? published during 1958. 


The 1958 manual presented the re- 
sponsibilities of the interviewer, the 
investigator, and the credit man, 
while the present book is designed to 
accomplish an alert, efficient and ef- 
fective system which will help main- 
tain practical control of collection and 
accounting activities in a bank in- 
stalment credit department. It also 
discusses current techniques and me- 
thods and gives practical examples of 
their application and use. 

The manual points out that collec- 
tion activities aimed at rehabilitating 
the borrower and his credit standing 
will ‘‘promote future business and en- 
gender lasting good will.” 


A good collection operation, accord- 
ing to the manual, involves the use of 
a system that, among other things: 


e@ Automatically indicates the ac- 
counts upon which the monthly in- 
stalments have not been paid on the 
dates due. 


@ Has a systematic series of notices. 


@ Systematically reviews and follows 
up all past due accounts after a cer- 
tain stage of delinquency. 





Manual Posting Functions 
Vanish With This Machine 


If someone were to show you this 
electronic bank bookkeeping machine 
(cut) and say that it could eliminate 10 
posting functions operators now per- 
form manually, would you be interest- 
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ed? Doubtless you would, and so were 
many, many other bankers at regional 
conventions where the machine was 
demonstrated last month. 


Fresh from Burroughs research lab- 
oratories, the device, equipped with 
an automatic statement selector, was 
developed as a part of the Burroughs 
MICR (Magnetic Ink Character Rec- 
ognition) automation program for 


banks. 


With the new machine, an operator 
would never touch a ledger form while 
posting. Her work would be reduced 
to simply reading and posting infor- 
mation from the checks to be posted 
and indexing this into the machine. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Mich., will be happy to supply ad- 
ditional information upon request. 


| EXECUTIVE CHANGES | 


G. D. DeGROOTE 


R. O. BAILY 


Cummins-Chicago Corp. announces 
the appointment of GEORGE D. DE 
GROOTE as methods engineer in its 
Perf-O-Data Division. With head- 
quarters in San Francisco, he will 
cover the eleven western states. 


Director of public relations for Bur- 
roughs Corp., RICHARD 0. BAILY has 
been named assistant to President 
Ray R. Eppert. He will continue in 
his former post after assuming his new 
responsibility. 


Two newly elected directors of 
Eastman Kodak Company are JOHN 
L. COLLYER, chairman of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, and WILLIAM Ss. 
VAUGHN, vice president and general 
manager of Eastman. 


ROBERT I. BENNETT has been ap- 
pointed agency administrator accord- 
ing to an announcement from Old Re- 
public Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago. He was formerly with Allstate. 


JAY W. SCHNACKEL has been ap- 
pointed vice president of Remington 
Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corp., 
in an over-all staff position in the 
company’s Univac-Tabulating Divi- 
sion. 


STERLING SNYDER and HENRY M. 
ARNOLD have joined the sales staff of 





STERLING SNYDER H. M. ARNOLD 
Bank Building and Equipment Corp. 
with headquarters in St. Louis. 


Mosler Internacional, S. A., a sub- 
sidiary of the Mosler Safe Co. has 
opened a branch in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, where they have been doing 
business for the past 60 years. GABRIEL 
TEXIDOR, JR., a former assistant vice 
president of Banco Popular de Puerto 
Rico will manage the new office. 


Election of S. H. (JIM) CHELSTED as 
executive vice president, has been 
announced by ThriftiCheck Service 
Corporation. Mr. Chelsted formerly a 
vice president of ThriftiCheck is also 
president of ThriftiMatic Corpora- 
tion, an associate company. 


At the same time, the board ap- 
pointed D. KEITH ESLER, executive as- 
sistant to the president and elected 
him assistant secretary. He has served 
as assistant to the president since 1953. 


BRIAN W. POLLARD has been ap- 
pointed the general manager of Bur- 
roughs Corporation’s ElectroData Di- 
vision in Pasadena, Calif. Mr. Pol- 
lard who had previously been manager 
of the computer department of Fer- 
ranti, Ltd., Manchester, England, will 
handle special assignments requiring 
close liaison between operating divis- 
ions at the ElectroData plant. 
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Atlas missile, built by Convair (Astronautics) Division of General Dynamics Corporation as prime contractor, 





RCA ELECTRONICS 
CUTS DOWN 
THE C 
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To our missile experts, “is it ready” is al- 
most as important as “how far can it go.” 
For retaliatory power, missile crews must 
be able to launch a maximum number of 
missiles in rapid fire order. 

America’s intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, the Atlas, had already proved itself 
for distance on a 5500-nautical-mile range. 
But checkout and launching took several 
hours. So the next step in turning the mis- 
sile into an operational weapon was to 
make it ready for quick action. RCA was 
selected to build an electronic system that 
would radically reduce the countdown 
time at the Atlas Operational Bases now 
under construction. 


Now, in a matter of minutes, this elabo- 
rate electronic system can determine if 
any part needs attention—or signals that 
the missile will be ready to go. 

This automatic checkout equipment 
and launch control system for the Atlas is 
one more of the many ways in which RCA 
Electronics works to strengthen our 
national defense. 
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THE New YORK TRUST COMPANY 


"70 years of service to business and industry” 


" Sfational POST-TRONIC machines save us 60% annually 


2 99 
on our investment. —THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, New York 


“We installed National POST-TRONIC* ma- 
chines in August 1957. After more than a year's 
use, we estimate the savings they have effected 
total about 60% annually on the investment. 

“These savings are made up of several 
factors among which are: 50% saving in post- 
ing time; elimination of overtime; 46% sav- 
ing in valuable floor space; 43% saving in 
filing, etc.; 50% saving in training time due 
to the machines’ simplicity and electronic fea- 


*Trade Mark _ 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGI 


tures; and reduction in employee turnover. 

“In addition to these direct savings, there 
are other benefits which we feel have con- 
siderable value, namely: neater statements, 
ahigher degree of accuracy, and more prompt 
mailing of statements. These are factors which 
are important in our customer relationships.” 


ov ~ ¢ HhLAiich President 


The New York Trust Company 
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1,039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ...75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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The miracle of electronics provides the 
lowest posting costs ever known. This 
means more efficient over-all operation 
of any bank, regard- 

less of size. Your local 

National representa- <#@4 

tive will be glad to ¥ 

show how much the * 
POST-TRONIC can 

save your bank. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Required) 





